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‘OUT O’ DOORS 


SUMMER PLEASURES are essentially 
out-of-door ones. All the active sports make 
the bath a luxury; add to its delights by using 
HAND SAPOLIO, the only soap which lifts a 
bath above a commonplace cleansing process, 
makes every pore respond, and energizes the 
whole body. | It is a summer necessity to every 
man, woman, and child who would be daintily 
clean. Keeps you fresh and sweet as a sea 
breeze; prevents sunburn and _ roughness. 
Make the test yourself. 





What Do You Pay 
for Paint? 


There is little difference in cost between PURE 
WHITE LEAD and poor White Lead, but an 
enormous difference in its value to you. You may 
save a half a cent a lb. or a few cents per gallon by 
buying adulterated lead or cheap paint, but you will 
lose this saving several times over because of its 
short life and poor service. PURE WHITE LEAD 
costs a trifle more a lb. than poor White 
Lead, which is full of stuff that looks like 
White Lead but isn’t. But PURE WHITE 
LEAD will cover many more square feet of 
house and better, and last two to four years 
longer. There never was a cent of money 
saved by buying poor paint. On the con- 
trary, you can keep your house in spick and 


span condition with PURE WHITE LEAD 
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THE PERFECT PURITY of HAND 
SAPOLIO makes it a very desirable toilet 
‘| article; it contains no animal fats, but is 
‘1 made from the most healthful of the vege- 
table oils. Its use is a fine habit. 























cheaper than with any other paint. \ Nf } 

and if sating of atleast two years seems worth your white sead for Sui WB HAND SAPOLIO is related to Sapolio 

our book *“* What Paint and ny’ today, which treats the whole ‘ a . 
. |S porg jenny Alaa Tone d-oi<—dgallalmallais | only because it is made by the same company, 
: NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY but it is delicate, smooth, dainty, soothing, 

Largest Makers of White Lead in the World 7 > ‘. 9 
ee $e ganas RII Ge hig os ~ ( and healing to the most tender skin. Don t 
. Pittsburgh : i Philadelphia = : 


argue, Don’t infer, Try it! 
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“Free from the care which wearies and annoys, 
Where every hour brings its several joys.” 


“AMERICA’S 
SUMMER | 














RESORTS” | 
This is one of the most complete 





publications of its kind, and will as- 
sist those who are wondering where 
they will go to spend their vacation 


this summer. 





It contains a valuable map, in addi- 


ve 


tion to much interesting information es 
regarding resorts on or reached by the Delaware Water Gap 


An ideal summer and autumn resort in the 
NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES Lackawanna Blue Ridge Mountains of Fennsylvania, with 

Railroad Stroudsburg and the beautiful Delaware Val- 
———— ley near by; 2% hours from New York, via 


Lackawanna Railroad, golf, boating, bathing, fishing. 








A copy will be.sent free, upon receipt of a two- 
cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Passen- 


ger Agent, New York Central & Hudson River : A handsomely illustrated book of 128 pages, with full information about 

Railroad, Grand Central Station, New York. hotels and boarding houses, and a fascinating love story, “cA Paper Proposal,”’ 
will be sent for 10 cents in stamps. Address T. W. Lee, General Passenger 
Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, New York City. 
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PLE IVA 


| ON TRIAL FORA 
PENNY POSTAL 


Send us your name, occupation, home and 
business addresses, and we will send you, 
CHARGES PAID, on seven days’ FREE 
TRIAL, an Ever Ready ‘Safety’ with 
2, or an “Old Style” with 12 of the | 
smoothest, keenest, sharpest blades ever made 
—a full year’s supply of Razors, adjusted 
Sor your particular requirements. 


Lor, 
ms SS. 
MEELIS 


Either style works just as rapidly and 
simply as does a repeating rifle. he 
+ blades slip in and out of the frame just as 
quickly and easily as you would slip a 
pencil in your pocket. There is no deli- 
cate mechanism to adjust, no parts to put 
together. The EVER READY is in- 


means grinding each blade in oil, hand- 
@- honing in oil and hand-stropping. It means + 
3%! testing and re-testing every part of every 
|; blade to make sure that the cutting edge is | 
i as perfect and lasting as an edge can be 
made. It means furnishing you as nearly 
as possible with a razor tempered, set and 
adjusted to your particular needs. Such a 
razor is the EVER READY, the newest 
shaving marvel. The only razor with wafer 
blades that can be resharpened at will. 


, {, stantly ready, as a touch of the finger pe 
1p and thumb does the work. iZ 
13 t 4 
is When you buy a razor, buy quality. | 
ei Quality with us means employing the ‘ 
;f' highest type of razor-making skill. It 

1 \ means using the best materials the market |} 
Fk ‘| affords. It means getting as far as possible 
sy away from the machine made blade. It | 
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That is why we know the EVER 
READY will shave you cleaner, easier, 
and quicker than any other Razor, whether 
your skin is tender or tough, your beard 
wiry or fine, regular or irregular. 
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Don’t take our word for it, but try a set 
free for a week. hen, if you are satisfied, f 
you can pay us $5 on terms to suit. If dis- 
satisfied, simply return the set promptly 
at our expense. 


The EVER READY is made in two Ae 
styles — “safety,” with twenty-four blades, 
or “old style,” with twelve blades. 2] 
When you write state which style you iD 
prefer and whether to cut close i 
or medium. ak 


SHERMAN & COMPANY 
Box A, 41 Park Row, New York 


We have a few vacancies for 
responsible agents. \ 
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Summer Resort ‘twixt Town and Country 


CHICAGO BEACH HOTEL 


American and European Plan 
This elegant modern Hotel is built of stone and pressed 
brick. Has 1000 feet of broad veranda overlooking Lake 
Michigan. 450 large, elegant rooms. 220 private baths. 
Tempting table. Only 10 minutes’ ride to city’s shop- 
ping and theatre center. Send for free Illustr ded Booklet 
§1st Boulevard and Lake Shore, Chicago 
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Notice to Subscribers 


Change of Address—Subscribers when ordering a 
change of address should give the old as well as the 
new address, and the ledger number on their wrapper. 
From two to three weeks must necessarily elapse 
before the change can be made, and before the first 
copy of CoLuigr's will reach any new subscriber, 
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One Thousand Dollars for a Short Story 

COLLIER’S offers one thousand dollars for the best 
short story received between June 1 and September 
1. This premium will be awarded in addition to the 
price paid for the story, and all accepted stories will 
be paid for at the uniform rate of five cents a word, 
except in the case of authors who have an established 
and higher rate. These authors will receive their 
regular rate. A booklet giving full particulars of the 
contest will be mailed upon request. Address Fic- 
tion Department, COLLIER’s, 416 West Thirteenth 
Street, New York. 





One Hundred Dollars for a Photograph 

In order to secure for COLLIER’S the best news 
photographs, a monthly prize of one hundred dol- 
lars will be awarded, in addition to the purchase 
price of the pene itself, for the best news 
picture published during the month. This offer is 
open to amateurs as well as to professionals. All 
photographs must bear on the reverse side the name 
and address of the sender and a full description of 
the subject pictured. All pictures must be sent 
flat — not rolled — addressed to the Art Editor, 
COLLIER’S, 416 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 




















phy NOT LEARN 
* SIGN PAINTING? 


Show-card Writing or Lettering. Separate 
courses. Only field not over-worked. Thorough 
and comprehensive instruction by mail at your 
own home by a teacher with a national reputation, Easy 
terms. Write today for large illustrated catalogue of par- 
ticulars. THE DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 
Dept. E, Detroit, Mich. 
“Oldest and largest school of its icind.” 




















Agents Earn 
$75 to $250 
a Month 
Selling «NOVELTY KNIVES” 


Your name, address, photo underneath handles; also 
odges, etc. Finely tempered razor 

steel blades. oie Profits. Good commission paid. 

Send 2c stamp for great special offer to agents. 

j NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 40, Bar 8t., CANTON, 0. 











Send for our booklet “Advice” _— oe where you 
will get yours. Practical business taught by successful busi- 
ness men. Every modern facility, One of the oldest strict- 


ly high class business Schools. Our series of business text 
books is used in the best Commercial cero where, 
Hi af itions waiting for our graduates e time. 

Adar . direes Rochester : par Lay Institate. fat , Rochester, N. Y. 









Lea & 


THE ORIGINAL 
Lea & Perrins, is 


made delicious by 


to every dinner. 


Sauce 


The Peerless Seasoning 


This bottle with the label bearing the signature, 
been on the market for more than seventy 
years. As a seasoning it improves more dishes 
than any other relish ever offered to the public. 
Soups, Fish, Meats, Game, Salads, etc., are 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE adds enjoyment 


John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York, 





Perrins’ 


WORCESTERSHIRE 
familiar to the public, having 


its proper use. 



















BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms and Sup- 
plies. — & Healy’s ‘Own Make” = 
struments are used by the greatest artists. 
Fine Catalog. 400 illustrations, mailed 
Sree; it gives Band Music and Instruc- 
Sons pare er Amateur Bands. Cornets from 
Pr, gs boomer accep! 









—. ted. 
LYON & HEALY, = Sect iomet iosals Woune 














ATENT SECURED 


[pla Or Fee Returned 


Fass ops opinion as to "Seon te Send for Guide Book and What 
to Invent, finest issued for free distribution. Patents 
secured by es advertioed st our expense. 




















EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 615 F St., Soa, 8. 6. 
132 Nassau Street, New York City 








M & M PORTABLE HOUSES 





Summer Cottages 
Automobile Houses 
Children’s Play Houses 
Hunters’ Cabins } 
Photograph Galleries, Etc. . 
Made by automatic machinery where the wood 
grows. Better built and better looking than you 
can have constructed at home and at much less cost. 
Wind and water tight. Artistic in design. Con- 
structed on the Unit (Panels interchange- 
able.) Houses coped complete in rh! detail. 
Can be erected and ready for occupancy from 6 to 
24 hours after arrival at destination, according to 
size of house. 

NO NAILS. NO STRIKES. 
NO CARPENTERS. NO WORRY. 
Everything fits. Anyone can erect them. 
WE — THE FREIGHT 
Write today for catalogue. Tell us what you 
want and we Za give you a delivered price at once. 
MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 

630 Broadway, Saginaw, M 

































16 H. P., 2 cylin- 





a 
ke A two passenger, 
der (5x5) Runabout. 
$1250—A five passenger 20 H. P., 2 cylin- 
der (53 4x5) Touring Car. See illustration. 
$2000—A 24-28 H. P. Touring Car, 4 cylin- 
der vertical engine, sliding gear trans- 
mission and fewer moving parts than 
any 4 cylinder car made 
Write us for catalogue and proof of what 
Wayne Cars have done and can do. 


\ Wayne Automobile Co. 
. - Detroit, Mich. 



















$1,000% in Cash 
and a Vacation 


ERE is a chance for any live young man or 
H woman to make a year’s sala:y in his odd 
time this summer and fall—and to have lots 
of fun doing it. The Empire Candy Floss Machine 
turns a pound of sugar into thirty bags of delicious 
and wholesome candy in eight 
minutes. Thirty bags of candy 
that sell faster than you can 
make it at 5c a bag. Visit the resorts 
—seaboard and mountains — making 
$1.40 net every eight minutes. Or stay 
home and work in your own town and 
at nearby Fairs and Festivals. Machine 
only costs $150.00 and pays for it- 
self at the first stand. After that all 
is net profit—little labor—great fun. Whether 
you’ve been at school or at work—you can’t afford 
to miss this chance. Write 7uday—this adver- 
tisement may not appear again. Address Dept. G 
EMPIRE C. S. CO. 
Bloomfield, New Jersey Fisher Bidg., Chicago 
Portland, Oregon San Antonio, Tex. 
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wey McClellan Saddles , 


Sold to us at Government Arsenal on 
change of regulation from black to 
russet leather covering. Strongest, Best 
and Easiest riding Saddle ever made. 

Fine serviceable order—used only a short 
time. Complete with Hair or Web Girth, 
Hooded stirrups, Coat straps. Cost U.S. 
Govt. $16.47. Our Bargain Price $4.90— 
discount to dealers. U.S. Army Bridles 
comp! ste, serviceable, $1.00, 176 Page 
large illustrated catalogue. 
Military Cyclopedia mailed 10c¢ stamps. 
FRANCIS BANNERMAN, 579 B’way, New York 
Largest stock in the world Military Goods from 
Government Auction. 15 Acres required for storaye, 














Anatomical 
Shoemaker’s Invention 


Cures all lesser foot-ills. Flat-foot, rheuma- 
tism of the feet, weak ankles, cramp of the 
toes and bunions disappear. Curves instep 
gracefully; worn comfortably in any shoe by 
en, Women and Children. 
Write for Interesting Booklet. 
RESTU MFG, CO., 52 State St., SHARON, PA. 











Q& NO MONEY REQUIRED 


until P eg receive and sect ve of your bicycle. 


qT ship to anyone on 

EN DAYS FREB TRIAL 
A ad guaranteed 
1905 Models... $10 to $24 
with Coaster Brakes and 7 tureless Tires, 
1903 & 1904 Models 
ot Best Makes. $7 o $ 12 
500 SECOND - HAND to $12 
All makes & Mod- 
els good as new... $3 to $8 
GREAT FACTORY CLEARING SALE. 
RIDER AGENTS Wanted in each town at good 

catalog and Special Offer. 


ay. Write at once for 
TIRES, SUNDRIES, AUTOM OBILES 











2,000 IN 8 WEEKS 


SOur Mr. Lincecum sold $2,000 worth of made-to-order guits and 


pants in 8 weeks. Suits from $8.50 up, = from $2.50 up. You 
can make big money if you start now, e give large commissions 
and liberal terms, Write today and secure exclusive territory. 


THE WARRINGTON W. & W. MILLS, Dept. 12, CHICAGO, ILL. 





KA FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our terms of distribution, 


We want more salesmen. —Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, Mo. 





palatial, speedy steamboats. 
of the sportsmen and pleasure seekers from al! over 
the country. Send for beautifully illustrated booklet, 76 
pages, free. 
senger Agent, Maryland, Delaware & Virginia 
Railway, Room O, Pier 2 Light St., Baltimore, Md. 





Breezy Chesapeake Bay 


The coolest and most picture: —_— trips in the world, on 
Historic regions; haunts 


Address T. MURDOCH, General Pas- 
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OW, Mr. Advertiser, let’s 
be frank! 

Let us look at this 
subject of Advertising 
squarely, and dissect it. 

Let all 
prejudice or predilec- 
tion, and accept only 
Evidence, in our final 
investigation. 

Let us cut out senti- 


us discard 











ment, precedent and 
“Popular Opinion”’ and 
treat the 
though we 
heard of it before and ‘‘came from Missouri.”’ 
If, for instance, we had a load of Hay to seil 


subject as 


had never 





how would we attempt to sell it? 

Would we show our customers the Daisies 
that grew in it, ask them to note the style of the 
loading, the fine pair of horses that draw it, and 
the Vandyke beard of the Driver? 

Would we tell him //zs is the same kind of 
Hay as was raked by ‘‘Maui Muller on a Sum- 
mer’s day’’ in Whittier’s poem? 

Guess not !—eh? 

We'd tell him of the z/rztzous qualities that 
particular load of Hay possessed, for the feeding 
of horses, and then we’d name the price, deliv- 
ered, show wAy the hay was worth it, and let it 


go at that. 
* * * 


Now, if our customer lived at a distance, and 
we must sell him the Hay dy Zetfer, how would 
we proceed? 

Quote ‘‘Maud Muller’’ to him—then refer to 
the Daisies, the Horses and Beard? 

No sir—not for a moment! 

We would confine ourselves carefully to the 
Seeding gualitées of our Hay, and to the advan- 
tages of buying while the price was right. 

Now suppose we had five hundred loads of 
this Hay to sell, instead of one load, and did not 
know just where to write to in order to sell it. 

That’s when we'd Advertise! 

But does the fact of our going into Print 
mean that we mus¢ go into Literature, Art, or 
Clever Conceits in space-filling too, in order to 
sell our lay through Advertising? 

Are we not still trying to sell just Horse- 
feed? How can we expect the picture of ‘‘Maud 
Muller on a Summer’s Day”’ to help us closea 
deal with an unpoetical party who has Horses 
to Feed, and must do it economically? 

The Horse owner snows good Hay when he 
sees it, and he will know it from description al- 
most as well as from szgAt. 

When he needs good Hay then the most zx- 
teresting thing we can tell Azm is a description 
of the Hay we have to sell, and wy it is good, 
and wy it is worth the price. 

No amount of Maud Muller picture, or ‘‘As- 
sociation of Ideas’’ will sell him Hay so sure/y 
and quickly as plain Hay-talk and Horse-sense. 

* * * 

But you will be told, Mr. Advertiser, that 
“in order for an Advertisement to se// goods it 
must first be seen and read!” 

You will also be told that ‘‘in the mass of 
reading matter surrounding your Advertisement 
your Space must be made more ‘af¢ractzve’ than 
the rest, in order to be seen and read by the 
largest possible number.” 

Now, at first sight this line of talk Zooks log- 
ical enough, but 4ow does it dissect? 

Suppose you have a pretty Maud Muller ad- 


Let there be Light 





vertisement about your Hay, with a fancy border 
of Daisies all around it, and a delicate vignette of 
‘the Judge looking back as he climbed the hill!”’ 

You would certainly attract the attention of 
many more Readers with /A/a/ ad than with a 
bald caption of ‘‘Hay delivered, at $8.00 a ton.”’ 

But the man who wants Hay is the only 
party you can get back the cost of your advertis- 
ing from, and youcan interest Az more intensely 
with the Hay caption than with all the ‘‘Maud 
Muller’ kind of ads in the magazines. 

And, you can afford to dose the ‘‘attention”’ 
of 200,000 Readers who have xo use for Hay, if 
you can clinch sales for your five hundred loads 
with the few people who do need it. 

Observe that it is not necessary to ‘‘attract 
the attention”’ of every Reader in a 230,000 circu- 
lation, in order to sell 500 loads of Hay. 

But it zs vitally necessary that you convince, 
at most, five hundred probable Purchasers that 
you have the kind of Hay ¢/ey need, at the price 
they can afford to pay for it. 

If an advertisement, in a circulation of 
230,000, costs $60 and we have a profit of $1.00 
per load on Hay, we need only se// one load each 
to szx/y people in order to pay expenses. 

But, if we ‘‘attracted the attention’”’ of 80,000 
people by our advertisement, and so/d only ¢hzrty 
loads of Hay to them, we would then be out $30, 
and must credit the balance of our Advertising 
investment to ‘‘General Publicity’’—to ‘‘Keep- 
ing-the-name-before-the-People’’—etc., in the 
vagu2 hope that some other day these people 
may perhaps buy Hay from us, if we then have 
it to sell. 

* * * 
That mistaken idea of ‘Attracting the At- 


tention of the greatest number, for a given 
price’’ is what costs fortunes to Advertisers 
annually. 


The striving to ‘‘Attract Attention’’ instead 
of striving to positively Se/7 Goods is the basis 
of all Advertising misunderstanding. 

So long as ‘‘Attracting Attention’’ remains 
the azm of Advertisers, so long will the process 
of attracting it remain in the hands of Advertis- 
ing Men who affect the Literary and Artistic at- 
titude, instead of the plain /ogical convincing 
attitude of the Salesman-on-Paper. 

And, great are the Advertising Writers’ 
temptations to use ‘‘Attractive’’ copy at the ex- 
pense of Convincing copy. 

Because, great is the temptation to be con- 
sidered ‘‘smart,’’ ‘“‘bright,’’ ‘‘catchy,’’ ‘‘Liter- 
ary,” ‘‘artistic,”’ ‘‘dignified,’’ ‘‘ High-grade,”’ etc. 

There is popular applause for the Writer of 
catchy ‘‘General Publicity,’’ which ‘‘attracts at- 
tention’’ but does not sell goods. 

But, there is no applause for the Writer of 
prosaic Salesmanship-on-Paper, which is forceful 
enough, and convincing enough, to sed/ goods, 
but so simple to understand as to seem easy. 

This is ove reason-why ‘‘Catchy’’ Advertis- 
ing is so current, and true ‘‘Salesmanship-on- 
Paper’’ so rare. 

Another reason is the far greater cos? to pro- 


duce studied Salesmanship-on-Paper than to 
produce four times as much Catchy ‘General 
Publicity.” 

A still further reason is that the Makers of 
General Publicity know they can never be held 
to account for definite results from that kind 
of Copy, because nothing definite is promised 
through it. 

—To ‘'Keep-the-name-before-the-people.’’ 

—To ‘‘Make a General Impression on the 
Trade, and on the Public.”’ 

—To “Influence Sales.” 

—To ‘‘Protect the Market.”’ 

These are the vague nothings promzsed you 
by the Makers of ‘‘General Publicity,’’ Mr. 
Advertiser. 

These are the fractzonal parts of Advertis- 
ing you get in return for an outlay which could 
have brought you back 150 per cent instead of 
30 per cent of the Space value. 

Remember, Mr. Advertiser, that Lord & 
Thomas ‘‘Salesmanship-on-Paper’’ will do adé/ 
‘‘General Publicity’’ caz do toward ‘‘Keeping- 
the-name-before-the-People,’’ ‘‘Creating a Gen- 
eral Impression on the Trade,”’ etc. 

And, in addztion to this, it actually, posi- 
tively, and conclusively, Se//s Goods through 
Retailers, or by Mail, in sufficient volume to pay 
50 to 300 per cent on the investment in Space it 
occupies. 

* * * 

Nearly every Advertising Agency, to whom 
you might show this article would promise all 
that it outlines, and fulfill that promise with the 
kind of ‘‘copy’’ they are zow supplying other 
advertisers. 

But don’t forget that in order to ‘‘deliver 
the goods’”’ it is first necessary to have them— 
and, the visible supply of Advertising Men who 
can write rea/ Salesmanship-on-Paper is mighty 
limited. 

No Advertising Agency in America pays a 
third what Lord & Thomas pay (viz: $72,000 per 
year) for the production of ‘‘Copy’’ nor gives a 
third the attention to its proper production. 

Because, no other Agency appreciates, as we 
do, that a difference of 80% in resudts may de- 
pend upon the ‘‘Copy’’ used in any given space. 

We serve 527 clients, about three-fourths of 
whom are General Advertisers and one-fourth 
Mail Order Advertisers. 

Our experience with Mail Order accounts, 
and other result-traced General Advertising, has 
shown that Space in Mediums is worth just what 
reasoning and conviction is put into it. 

And because ours is the largest advertising 
business in America, we can afford to retain the 
ablest Copy-Staff in America, as well as secure 
the best rates from Newspapers, Magazines, and 
Bill-Posters. 

We have just issued a very practical ‘‘ Book 
of Advertising Tests.’’ Do you want a copy? 

Then write today for it. 

It is free to General Advertisers, or to Mail 
Order Advertisers, but $5.00 per copy to all 
others. 


LORD & THOMAS 


ESTABLISHED 1873 


Largest Advertising Agency in America. 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
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THE MUTINOUS RUSSIAN BATTLESHIP IN THE HARBOR OF ODESSA 
This photograph of the ‘‘ Kniaz Potemkin Tavritchesky ’’ was taken by a correspondent of COLLIER’s in Odessa the day after the ship’s arrival in port. It shows the muti- 
neers gathered along the ship’s rail, with another group at the stern conversing with revolutionary sympathizers, who have come out from the harbor in a small boat 


(See ‘The Mutiny at Odessa,” page 14) 
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NDER MORAL’ RULFS lie human suffering and joy. 
Ethical prohibitions are not arbitrary regulations, but ab- 
stracts of experience. In thinking about such breaches 
of morality as the Equitable upheaval has revealed so 
flagrantly, we should try to realize the little human 

units all over the world whose closest welfare lies at the basis 
of a trustee’s obligation. One of our subscribers writes to us 
the following: ‘‘I come to you as one most able to help me 
at this time. I have in the Mutual Life of New York a policy 
for $20,000 twenty-payment life, and have paid six premiums. 
I also have a policy for $10,000 and one for $20,000, on both 
of which I have paid but one premium, and my second premium 
is now due. Inclosed you will find a clipping which makes me 
hesitate before I pay my premiums. Would you advise me to 

continue all or part of these premiums, or put the 


REALITY same amount in four per cent bonds? I am a 


young man twenty-seven years old, with wife and 
two children. Kindly let me hear from you as soon as_ pos- 
sible.’’ Thousands of such troubled men, with wives and chil- 
dren, are watching the Equitable complications with a terror 
too easily forgotten by prospering officials. Judge Foster, in 
sentencing a young Equitable clerk whose thefts had _ been 
direct, made a fundamental distinction. ‘‘You stole from the 
Equitable,’’? said his Honor, ‘‘but your methods were very crude 
and_ bungling. If you had, instead of collusion with an out- 
sider, colluded with an insider, and thereby had your salary 
raised to $50,000, and then divided with the other men, the 
result would not have been a bit more objectionable, from a 
moral and ethical standpoint, and would have been no more 
hurtful to the policy-holders, but possibly you would not have 
been at the bar of justice.”’ 


ee IDEAS OF CRIME are needed to fit improved modern 
devices for theft. We need to divert part of our efforts 
from the stupid, uneducated, or hungry man who picks a 
pocket or robs a shop to the clever, trained, and wealthy 
citizen, of prominence and repute, who knows how to divert 
the savings of thousands to his own account. COLLIER’s is 
frequently laughed at good-humoredly for its editorial optimism. 
*“‘T read your paper,’? as one affable philosopher expresses it, 
‘because I like for half an hour to imagine this world as 
worth living in.’? We feel for American financial morality neither 
discouragement nor.alarm. We _ believe that all along the line 
signs can be discovered of improvement. But alarm is one 

thing, and determination is another. We_ should 


D_1 ERMINATION Se ee bo qtr 
AND ALARM "tt drop this insurance matter until we have reached 


the bottom. Let us remember former _ investiga- 
tions and how they have been forgotten. Let us get every 
fact, even if it approaches the sacred person of HARkIMAN or 
OpELL, and then let us make sure that in the future there 
will be insurance inspection in the State of New York, not 
farces in which the chief actor is appointed by the three big 
companies. Policy-holders have no occasion for alarm, They 


need fear no worse treatment than they have been receiving. ° 


The companies will not fail and the opportunities for cheating 
will be less. Mr. HarrRIMAN may own the New York Legislature, 
and the investigating committee may not be one to inspire confi- 
dence in a raven, but things have gone so far now, in one direc- 
tion and another, that a good deal of improvement is a certainty. 


S  pinegadh M. DEUEL IS A JUDGE, He is paid $9,000 a year 
by the people, and is clothed with an honor that should be 
worth more to him than $g9,o0o. What is his return? He is 
part owner and one of the editors of a paper of which the 
occupation is printing scandal about people who are not cowardly 
enough to pay for silence. The law forbids him to engage in 
practice or business, and requires him to give his entire time to 
his official duties. What kind of public opinion would 
allow him to remain upon the bench until 1913? 
Every day he sits upon it is a disgrace to the State 
that endures him. American opinion is now awakening. It has 
plenty of work to do before it goes to sleep, among politicians, 
judges, lawyers, business men, journalists, and the public generally. 
Indeed, it should not go to sleep at all. Eternal wakefulness is 
the price of liberty. ‘‘Crimes,’’ wrote ELtisu Root to the Mayor 
of Philadelphia, ‘‘committed by men who have political power are 
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often sheltered behind official indifference and inactivity, and then 
some one has to do more than his duty to secure justice, and 
you will not be the first public officer who has done a great 
public service against the resistance of those from whom the serv- 
ice ought to come. There is more at stake here than the mere 
punishment of isolated cffences.’? All of which admirable truths 
apply not only to Philadelphia and her boodlers, but to corrupt 
judges, lobbyist Senators, and get-rich-quick corporation directors 
with equal aptness. ‘‘My feeling is,’? said Mr. Root also, ‘‘that 
the things one has the opportunity to do are substance,”’ 
which he was contrasting with the shadow of struggling for 
the remote. We all just now have the opportunity of join- 
ing in the task of lifting American standards of integrity and 
keeping them on a plane in which money is not the loftiest 
aim of man. 


PROAR OVER STATEHOOD in New Mexico and Arizona 

grows apace, as the time draws nearer for the next session 
of Congress. The fear that the Joint-Statehood Bill may be 
passed fills the hearts of the men of Arizona with fury and dis- 
may. They scorn New Mexico. As is often the case with indi- 
viduals where social inequality exists, or is assumed, the under-dog 
in this matter is careful to speak with calmness and apparent 
logic. The New Mexico people declare with much reason that 
the only hope for Statehood at present is through the compro- 
mise offered by the Hamilton Bill. They point out that the rela- 
tive preponderance of population in the East is likely for many 
years to continue to increase, and that if the East is not now 
willing to give Arizona or New Mexico the same representation 
in the Senate that New York and Pennsylvania have, it will be 
still less likely to do so in the future. And they declare that 
were the two territories combined, they would forget that they 
were ever separate, and no more think of division 


abling Act to divide if it wants to. The people of 

Arizona, on the other hand, assert that they have nothing to gain 
by Joint Statehood, and everything to lose. They have an im- 
mense territory—beautiful to look upon, immeasurably rich, and 
as far as ultimate possibilities go, practically undeveloped. They 
have timber and mines and grazing land, and new reclamation 
projects will give to the State many times its present agricultural 
value. They look down upon their neighbor as of a lower caste. 
They call New Mexico a ‘‘greaser’’ country. They grow more 
and more hot under the collar, and use such torrid phrases as 
“We'll fight to the last ditch.”” They are willing for the 
present, they say, to give up Statehood altogether rather 
than be hitched to New Mexico. It is a state of mind which 
should be encouraged. Neither territory is in immediate 
need of Statehood. The next few years will bring many 
changes. It were a pity to marry now in haste, merely to 
repent at leisure. 


N A PRETTY LITTLE ISLAND, lying between the famous 

old town of Portsmouth and the vigorous coast of Maine, 
great things are to be done in August, in the year of Our 
Lord nineteen five. In that quiet spot the fates of Asia, 
Europe, and America are to be biased in their trend. Two 
wise Russians and two wise Japanese are to bargain together 
about the future of the world, while America’s battleships lie 
by to protect these four gentlemen from intrusion. Much, of 
course, has been settled already, in Tokio and St. Petersburg, 
but nevertheless the actual conversations will be of the deep- 
est import and may have the casting influence between peace 
now and a dogged test of endurance. Each side 


must decide and no conditions injurious fundamentally 

to Russia would be borne. Japan has hinted that she is no 
candidate for a halo and expects some perquisites of victory. 
We may discount these sparrings for position and believe that 
both sides have will and authority to make a reasonable com- 
promise to-day instead of after a year or two more of bleeding 
the poor and slaughtering the men whose labor might give 
the common people food and education. If, however, Russia is 
secretly determined to take the chances of continuing, or if Japan 
prefers to make her conquests more complete, nobody else’s objec- 
tion is likely to be of weight. 


than Texas does, which has a right under its En- eta de 


has blown’ its trumpet. WiTTE has said the Czar aa ¢ 
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LADY READER WRITES us entertainingly about Mrs. 
WHARTON’s new novel, of which we, not liking serials, are 
deferring the perusal. With the possible exception of ‘‘Lady 
Rose’s Daughter,’’ this correspondent estimates, no serial since 
‘“‘Tommy and Grizel’’? has attracted so much comment during 
its course as ‘*‘The House of Mirth.’ The fashion of com- 
paring Mrs. WHaARTON’s work with Mrs. Warp’s is stupid, but 
inveterate. Both are women, a fact sufficient in itself to bring 
comparisons about their ears, were they as different in other 
ways as W. S. GitBertT and Sir WALTER Scott. Both have a 
feminine carefulness in their work, though both paint large 
canvases and prowl about in tragic and mysterious things. A 
large difference is that Mrs. WHARTON perpetrates jokes—grim 
ones, to be sure, which is something of which no one ever 
accused Mrs. Warp. Perhaps the title of this story is one 
of these jokes—‘‘The House of Mirth’?! Such mirth as DANTE 
found beyond the gate above which was written ‘‘All hope 
abandon.”’ ‘‘The characters are alive,’’ our reader says. ‘‘One 
wishes they were not. It is as unpleasant to believe in the 
abominable Bertha Dorset as in any of ARTHUR MorRrIsoNn’s 
‘Mean Street’ people, but she is ‘convincing,’ as the phrase goes, 
perfectly so.’? Our friend was getting out of patience with the 
mercenary Lily Bart until the July number, but the 


“THE HOUSE: sas ‘ ‘ : ; 
OF MIRTH" SWeet stupidity with which the protagonist clings to 


Mrs. Dorset, in what she conceived to be her time 
of trouble, and the sad ‘‘If you knew how little I care,” 
with which she replies to Selden’s kindly warning, placates her 
censor. She wishes vehemently that Mrs. WHARTON may not 
make a tragedy of this story, yet she does not see how it can 
be otherwise, as the situation which she has contrived is not 
one that can be saved by any artificial device. It must develop 
as life develops. She experiences a certain satisfaction, how- 
ever, in knowing that poor Lily Bart, adventuress, is in good 
and skilful hands, and that if she is sacrificed it will be done 
artistically. She feels a great pity for the Lily Barts who live 
outside of book covers; flies draggled with honey, with no 
more sense than flies to extricate themselves. Perhaps for such 
Mrs. WuHaARTON’S novel may serve, in a way, as a text-book — 
but probably not. Not if the conditions of which she treats 
are described as truthfully as they are convincingly. We hear 
about this novel on every hand, and it certainly must have the 
quality of making people think. It is the first time, out of 
short stories, that Mrs. WuHarToN has turned her talents to 
the depiction of the actuai life about her; and for a novelist 
with a turn for satire the most fertile field is usually the 
present in time and place. ; 


ERE EXPENSIVENESS is not a sin. The rich are com- 
pelled to answer for enough, and we think a man is off 

the track who, like a recent critic, is troubled by hand-painted 
menu cards. This gentleman abuses pearls, not merely because 
of their costliness, but on the ground that they are the product 
of diseased oysters—excrescences. This cry against lavish ex- 
penditure for things that are merely beautiful instead of for 
industrial schools and model tenements is as old as the pyra- 
mids. Yet, as ‘‘beauty is its own excuse for being,’’ the exist- 
ence of lace gowns and fans is justified to severe moralists, 
and even the great barbaric ropes of pearls. In the East a 
lifetime is often spent on a set -of Benares brass, and the 
maker of it does not consider himself wronged 


WRONG CENSURE : . F 
OF WEALTH when, in his old age, he finds a purchaser for his 


work. It was worth doing, he considers, in his 
Oriental way, being a durable result of perishable years—and 


so is the lace worth doing and worth the price, not that it . 


is the purchaser who gets the full value, but the artist and 
those to whom the lace passes after its flimsy wearer is done 
with that and all things. As to pearls and ‘‘diseased oysters,’’ 
one might as well talk of diamonds and diseased carbon. The 
oyster is as lost sight of in its product as the lump of coal 
is forgotten in the diamonds. Our rich people are, to be sure, 
new to their wealth. Let them play with it for a while, and 
it will in a few generations slip back through their feeble 
fingers to its original level, or else what is retained will 
have so lost its novelty that it can become a habit to its 
owners and a strength to the nation. Wealth, after a time, 
will bring with it natural responsibilities. Rare and costly things 

















will still be caused by it, but the great necessities of the poor 
and of education and of the development of science will be 
more intelligently ministered to. Of our Babylonic symptoms, 
the expenditure for lace and jewels and solid gold plate is the 
least serious, and may soon develop into a virtue. 


F AN INSTINCT lies dormant too long there is danger of 

atrophy. The four years that a girl spends in college are 
the last of her best learning years, and during that time, ex- 
cept in some colleges which are experimentally inclined, the 
domestic half of her mind is left to shift for itself. For men 
there are special courses in agriculture, engineering, law, and 
medicine, but the greater woman’s colleges content themselves 
with expanding the student’s brain merely. Until the woman’s 
college can prepare a girl for her specialty as well as a man’s 
college prepares him for his, it must remain, after all, a rather 
ornamental thing, not in every way comparing well 
even with the ‘‘finishing school.’’ In the aim to Pheniifipd oi. 
make the college education of a girl equal to that a 
of the boy, similarity has been mistaken for equality. The gir 
in the man’s college, with her masculine environment, is a 
reversal of the story of Achilles among the maidens. Give 
her, along with her higher mathematics, Greek, biology, and 
what-not, the modern equivalent of a distaff, and she will seize 
upon it as eagerly as poor Achilles did upon the sword: and 
until she does receive the modern equivalent of the distaff, 
the college provided for her will be a thing borrowed from the 
other sex, not a growth from woman’s needs. 


T WAS IN 1888 that Henry Bercu died. The founder of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals was a 
long-faced, precise-mannered man, without a sense of humor, 
who declared himself, oddly enough, ‘‘not fond’? of animals, 
meaning, probably, that he lacked the petting instinct, for it is 
said he was never known to lay hands unnecessarily upon horse 
or dog, even in the stress of his many stormy rescues.  Per- 
haps his successor, Mr. Haines, has the advantage of Mr. Bercu 
in this particular, for he is the originator in America of the 
idea of the Pet Animal Cemetery. Interest in such a subject 
would seem to indicate that ‘‘fondness’’? so curiously lacking in 
Mr. BercH. But Mr. BerGu was interested in what 
concerned the welfare of animals themselves, rather pl nth Bey 
than in the mental comfort of their owners, and so . 
far as he could fathom, there was not in dog and horse phi- 
losophy any anxiety about burial rites and tombstones. A right- 
minded dog is sentimental about bones, it is true, and locates 
his graveyard, when possible, in a flower bed, but he never goes 
so far as tombstones. Burial is enough. In fact, the ceme- 
tery idea, kindly as it is, is entirely irrelevant to the animal 
question. When contrasted with the stark need of the canine 
and equine ‘‘masses,’’ it even appears dilettante and bathetic. 
At least, it is not the sort of thing that would have interested 
Mr. BERGH as it does Mr. HAInEs. 


UBLIC OPINION ONCE RAGED against Mr. Bercu for a 

season. Now it is raging, for a different cause, against 
Mr. Haines. The immediate trouble is financial. It is too 
expensive, say his critics, to distribute alms to the blowing 
of trumpets. Paraphernalia and ceremonies take too heavy a 
toll before the alms reaches poor, four-footed Lazarus. And 
then, they say, there is such a thing as too great regard for 
that good rule about not letting the left hand know what the 
right hand is about. ‘‘Do not let us act as if we were dis- 
honest unless we are,’’ pleads the left hand in the person of 
Colonel ERHARDT, a vice-president, and Mr. Hatnes 
says: ‘‘Nobody has aright to go over my archives.”? RIGHT HAND 

. ; , ANDLEFT 
But aside from any financial confusion, the more 
serious charge is brought that the methods of the A. S. P. C. A. 
are so bad as to make for cruelty itself. For under the law, 
no other similar society may exist without the consent of Mr. 
Haines. This would seem a law to his liking, inasmuch as 
he rigidly opposes all unorthodox attempts at animal salvation, 
so that the Society neither will do the proper thing itself nor 
let others do it. And so it has come about that the public 
resents the A. S. P. C. A. as an overfed, vicious dog in the 
manger; a fat poodle, ornamented with a bow of red tape. 
7 
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By RVDYARD KIPLING 


‘The foundations which Lord Milner has laid are firm and strong, and he may leave other men to 


build upon them, in the proud consciousness that but for the decision which he took six years ago 
there might now be ruins where a fair and stately building ts slowly rising.’—The London Times 


atacand KIPLING, the actually recognized, though not officially 
appointed, laureate of England, has long been the spokesman of British 
imperialism. His tendency to exalt the army as the preserving agency of 
Great Britain’s colonial dominion, and his partiality toward adventurous travel 
leading up to the extension of English rule in foreign climes, were expressed 
in some of his earlier verse and stories. Since then Mr. Kipling’s belief in 
England’s destiny as the civilizer and redeemer of the world’s ‘‘ lesser breeds ”’ 
has grown apace, and he has given voice to this sentiment most emphatically 
in a number of poems, none of them sounding the imperial note with more 
But he has come to observe that colonial 
After the 


soldier’s work is done there remain immense tasks for the civil administrator, 


force than the famous ‘*‘ Recessional.’’ 
empire can not be expanded and held fast by force of arms alone. 


HE overfaithful sword returns the user 
His heart's desire at price of his heart's blood; 

The clamor of the arrogant accuser 

Wastes that one hour we needed to make good. 
This was foretold of old at our outgoing ; 
This we accepted who have squandered, knowing, 
The strength and glory of our reputations 

At the day's need, as it were dross to guard 
The tender and new-dedicate foundations 

Against the sea we fear—not man's award. 


They that dig foundations deep, 
Fit for realms to rise upon, 
Little honor do they reap 
Of their generation— 
Any more than mountains gain 
Stature till we reach the plain. 


With no veil before their face 
Such as shrouds or sceptre lend, 
Daily in the market-place, 
Of one height to foe and friend, 
They must cheapen self to find 
Ends uncheapened for mankind. 


Through the night when hirelings rest 
Sleepless they arise alone, 
The unsleeping arch to test 
And the o’ertrusted cornerstone 
’Gainst the need they know that lies 
Hid behind the centuries. 


who must fail unless he be endowed with that sagacity, foresight, iron will, and 
sacrifice of self to the public cause distinguishing the provincial governors of 
ancient Rome. This type the present poem eulogizes in Lord Milner, who 
after the Boer war was made Governor of the Transvaal and Orange River colonies. 
This eminent and successful administrator has, during his career, suffered much 
censure at the hands of envious or ignorant critics. COLLIER’S is the only 
periodical in the United States having the right to print ‘* The Proconsuls.”’ 
This is in accordance with an arrangement with Mr Kipling. All of his poems 
bearing on political topics are cabled to COLLIER’S exclusively for use simultane- 
ously with their publication in the London ‘¢ Times.’” Mr. Kipling’s last poem 
of this class, ‘* Things and the Man,’ was published in COLLIER’S for August g, 
1904. ‘* The Proconsuls’” is here presented for the first time to American readers 


Not by lust of praise or show, 
Not by peace herself betrayed ; 
Peace herself must they forego 
Till that peace he fitly made, 
And in single strength uphold 
Wearier hands and hearts a-cold. 


On the stage their act hath framed 
To thy sports, O Liberty ; 
Doubted are they and defamed 
By the tongues their act set free, 
While they quicken, tend, and raise 
Power that must their power displace. 


Lesser men feign greater goals, 
Failing whereof they may sit 
Scholarly to judge the souls 
That go down into the pit, 
And, despite its certain clay, 
Heave a new world towards the day. 


These at labor make no sign 

More than planets, tides, or years 
Which discover God’s design, 

Not our hopes and not our fears ; 
Nor in aught they gain or lose 
Seek a triumph or excuse. 


For so the ark be borne to Zion, who 
Heeds how they perished or were paid that bore it? 
For so the shrine abide, what shame—what pride— 
If we the priests were bound or crowned before it? 
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THE COURAGE OF CONVICTION 


HE STORY OF recent events in 
Russia contains no picture more 
worthy of attention than that 
meeting of the so-called Zemstvoists 
in Moscow on July 19. Those three 
hundred delegates represent all the 
hopes of the men who prophesy radi- 
cal reform in Russia, yet they are 
not radicals themselves. They are 





Russia. 


directors. 
nation of the teamsters’ 


The Zemstvoists have met in Moscow and, without serious inter- 
ference by the police, have discussed the terms of a constitution for 
Mr. Ryan transferred the majority of the Equitable stock 
to the trustees in such form that it can not be used to qualify dummy 
Chicago was freed from anarchy by the official termi- 
A radical change in methods of 
crop reporting resulted from the Agricultural Department scandal 


strike. 


AND LAW 


REFORM 

tr FAS BECOME very evident that 
| the reorganization of the Equita- 
ble is a much more difficult prop- 
osition than the mere putting of 
clean and efficient men in control of 
the business of the society. In ac- 
cordance with his agreement, Mr, 
Ryan turned over to the trustees the 
502 shares of stock which he bought 
of James H. Hyde. As the shares 








for the most part the men of weight, 
and standing for conservatism and 
success in the provinces and the 
municipalities which they represent, but they are 
met to consider the terms of ‘a constitutional gov- 
ernment for Russia. Hardly a generation ago the 
Autocrat of all the Russias, Alexander I], was 
suspected of planning to grant that very thing, 
and his assassination was due to the plots of the 
St. Petersburg bureaucracy, which saw its power 
threatened, so half of enlightened Russia believed 
then and believes to-day. 

These men had hardly gathered in the house of 
a petty nobleman in Moscow when the omnipres- 
ent police demanded that the assembly be dis- 
persed, since, so it was said, it was calculated to 
produce disorder. The meeting declined to dis- 
perse, and after giving the police an opportunity 
to take the names of those present, it went on to 
a discussion calculated seriously to disturb the 
established order. The propo- 
sals to be considered were briefly 


London, had a word to say, in which for the first 
time his Government sounded the same note. To 
the suggestion that, in the general opinion of the 
public, the Japanese terms would be moderate, the 
Minister replied, ‘‘I can not see where people get 
such an idea. The public evidently mistake the 
Japanese for angels.’’ He ‘:ntimated that Japan 
would continue the war unless she secured suit- 
able terms. 

Stripped of the diplomatic phrasing, each coun- 
try announces that if she can come to terms with 
the other, she will do so, but that if she can’t she 
won’t. What those terms shall be the plenipo- 
tentiaries must work out, and this preliminary and 
inspired speech-making is part of the effort to se- 
cure as much as possible. Russia can hardly ex- 
pect to be as successful with Japan as Spain was 


are now held in a single certificate, 

none of them can be used for the 
qualification of dummy directors, as was done under 
the old régime, and all the new directors must 
qualify simply under the general insurance law of 
New York, which permits any policy-holder iff a 
company to be a director in it. 

The charter of the Equitable provides that every 
director must own at least five shares of its stock, 
and the announcement that the trustees had deter- 
mined to disregard this provision roused the old 
complaint of the minority stockholders, who 
claimed that such a change might tend to preju- 
dice their property rights, and threatened to ask 
for a receiver for the society. Whether the gen- 
eral insurance law can be retroactive in its effect 
on the charter of the Equitable is a nice point of 
law, hinging largely on the question whether or 
not the provision for the ownership of stock by 

directors is an essential particu- 
lar of the charter or not. 





these: The formation of a cabinet 
much like that of England, whose 
members shall be responsible to 
the representative assembly for 
the execution of their adminis- 
trative functions, and the placing 
of the national finances and the 
ratification of treaties under the 
control of this assembly, which 
is to be composed of two elective 
chambers. Other clauses pro- 
vide for the abolition of the pass- 
port system, the censorship, and 
the scrutiny of correspondence. 
Yet throughout the dignity of 
the sovereign is treated with 
the utmost respect. 

The proposals may be wise or 
unwise, well-considered or im- 
possible, but the self-restraint and 
self-respect and quiet bravery of 
the men gathered to discuss them 
make their meetings strangely 
reminiscent of others held in 
Philadelphia, when another auto- 
crat had failed to move with the 











Realizing that the present 
trustee arrangement must be 
temporary, Mr. George Westing- 
house outlined a new plan for 
the control of the society, 
posing that all stockholders be 
invited to place their shares 
along with Mr. Ryan’s in the 
hands of the trustees, and that 
the total of 1,000 shares at $100 
each then be replaced by 5,000 
at $20 each; that no more than 
one of these shares may be held 
by one person, who must be a 
policy-holder; and that the con- 
templated $20 shares should be 
offered at $1,000 each to the 
largest policy-holders in succes- 
sion till the whole 5,000 had 
been sold. 

There was too much ‘“‘invita- 
tion’’ and ‘‘offering’’ about this 
plan to make it seem wholly prac- 
tical, and indeed Mr. Westing- 
house’s advocacy of it was only 
lukewarm. 


pro- 








current of the times. 


THE UNITED STATES GUNBOAT 


while at San Diego, California, an explosion occurred on the 


WOES OF A PEACE-MAKER pga Pig: 

O ONE ENVIES M. Witte and 
N his colleagues their difficult 

task of making Japan be- 
lieve that Russia is sound as ever in wind and 
limb, and is only considering peace proposals as 
a favor to the world. The general tone of their 


diplomatic utterance has been one of warning to- 


Japan to be very modest lest Russia be tempted 
to keep on fighting. 
On July 18, Baron Hayashi, Japanese Minister to 


eight and seriously wounding forty-six sailors. The 
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with the United States, when she began with a 
demand for $15,000,000 for the conquered Philip- 
pines, and to her equal astonishment and delight 
discovered that American statesmen hadn’t studied 
the fine art of peace-making. Russia may well be 
apprehensive, for Japan is as keen in barter as she 
is stubborn in fight. 


“BENNINGTON” ~ 


/ A KINDERGARTEN 


“Bennington,” killing fifty- \/ - 
“Bennington”? is one of the largest boats of its class 
and has a speed of seventeen knots and carries six 6-inch guns, eight smaller guns, and two Gatling guns 


OR MONTHS WHITE em- 
F ployees have been leaving 

the Panama strip, and tell- 
ing their stories at home, de- 
spite the assurances of heads of bureaus, quar- 
tered mostly in New York and Washington, that 
though there was a little yellow fever and a 
good deal of malaria on the Isthmus, conditions 
on the whole were very decent. Not even the 
vehement assurances of many editors that any 
man who left would be denounced impartially by 
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Paul Jones “the Pirate” 
From an English engraving published by A. Park, London 


An Ideal Picture 
Jones probably never wore such a costume 























Paul Jones Boarding the “Serapis” 
By A. C. Stephens 

















Chappell's Original Painting 


Sometimes called the “George Washington Picture” 


A French Portrait 
Engraving by Carl Guttenburg from a picture by Nolte 


A French Impression of Paul Jones 


“Celebre par son intrepidite dans les combats” 


CONTEMPORARY PORTRAITS OF PAUL JONES, WHOM THE ENGLISH LIKED TO CALL A PIRATE 


the whole American people as the rankest kind of 
a quitter could induce them to stay—or to hold 
their tongues after they reached home. 

An expert in that ‘welfare work’’ for the bene- 
fit of employees, to which some large industrial 
plants have paid much attention lately, has been 
sent to the Isthmus to introduce ball-games, neigh- 
borhood club-houses, lemonade-drinking and other 
novelties in our latest tropic acquisition, and there- 
by induce the civil service clerks and other pio- 
neers of civilization to stick to their jobs. Later 
the Government may decide to hire a few thou- 
sand natives, coolies, and leather-bound mule skin- 
ners from our own Southwest to go ahead and dig 
the canal. That would be an experiment which 
has never been tried before. 


\ POLITICAL FORCES FOR PEACE 

(\ 

NAFAHE DETERMINED ATTITUDE of the German So- 
cialists against war with France had not a little 
influence in checking the aggressiveness of 

the German Emperor in what may now be called 

the Moroccan “‘incident.’’ Political considerations 
have begun to play a soothing part in excited 
Sweden. Ata recent by-election a Liberal candi- 
date, who announced himself in favor of recogniz- 
ing Norway as a separate state without humiliating 
conditions, was elected by 347 votes to the 124 of 
another candidate who was opposed to recognizing 


From the Collection in the Library of the Navy Department at Washington 


Norwegian independence without stringent con- 
ditions. Pursuing her search for official recognition 
as a state, Norway has sent special envoys to this 
country who have been corresponding informally 
with the State Department. 


f— THE BOTHERSOME TARIFF 


\-~ NCE AGAIN the State Department has opened 
C) negotiations with Germany for a reciprocity 

treaty. In retaliation for the tariff wall 
which the United States has constructed against 
her products, Germany has passed a new law, to 
become effective on March 1, 1906, which imposes 
practically prohibitive duties on American beef and 
grain. Between the unreasonable retaliations of 
Germany and Canada, and the absurd but effective 
boycott of American goods by the heathen Chi- 
nese, the stand-patter who wishes to make this 
country at once a world power and a private game 
preserve must occupy but an uneasy seat astride 
his fence. 


\ 


V A WELL-LOST STRIKE 


ness and the order of Chicago for several 
months, the teamsters of that city voted on 
July 20 to declare off a strike which was doomed 
to failure from its inception. Their capitulation 


eae SERIOUSLY INTERFERING with both the busi- 


was no disgrace to them; in fact, the loss of this 
contest will be a positive benefit to union labor if 
it serves to discredit that type of labor leadership 
which thrives most luxuriantly in Chicago and San 
Francisco. These teamsters had no grievance 
against their employers; they were forced into 
a sympathetic strike by the orders of their leaders 
under circumstances which rendered suspicion of 
graft so strong that a number of those leaders are 
under criminal indictment to-day. And _ these 
same leaders prosecuted the strike with so little 
tact and judgment that not only every move they 
made, but every move of their more adroit op- 
ponents, lost the unions more and more of that 
one force which ultimately wins strikes, public 
sympathy. 

The result of this strike is noteworthy for an- 
other reason, that the employers used the same 
tactics as the unions and used them more effec- 
tively. The Employers’ Association of Chicago 
was formed three years ago to stand against the 
closed shop, the sympathetic strike, and the vio- 
lation of contracts between employers and em- 
ployed. It has fought many contests since then, 
and has won them without exception, using just 
one weapon, the sharing of resources and of incon- 
veniences. This last Chicago strike might almost 
be called the decisive combat between irresponsi- 
ble labor leaders and responsible business interests, 
and the responsible interests won. 
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MOBILIZATION OF THE RESERVISTS 


THE DEMAND FOR EXECUTIVE EFFICIENCY 


HE GENERALLY EXPRESSED popular approval 

showed that when President Roosevelt, in 

June, appointed a committee to see how far 
the national business at: Washington was done 
in accordance with those few simple rules of sys- 
tem and economy which no successful business 
house can disregard to-day, he came very close 
to a vague public feeling that the administration 
of our Government was done in a wasteful and in- 
effective way. The state of things in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, as revealed by the cotton re- 
port scandal, did much to crystallize this feeling. 
Although Secretary Wilson delivered all the papers 
in the case to District-Attorney Beach of Washing- 
ton, who was instructed to determine the possi- 
bility of prosecuting for conspiracy the persons 
mentioned in the Secret Service report, the de- 
mand for investigation and reform was not to be 
satisfied by the conviction of a few employees 
actually guilty of crime. Chief Statistician John 
Hyde, whose removal the Cotton Growers’ Asso- 
ciation demanded, is, like Secretary Wilson, a man 
of unblemished integrity. Yetin all great business 
houses the department head is held responsible 
for any wastefulness or dishonesty among his sub- 
ordinates, and there is no good reason why re- 
sponsibility should not be just 
as closely fixed in the public 


IN ST. 
PHOTOGRAPH BY C. 0. BULLA. COPYRIGHT 1806 BY P. F. COLLIER & SON 
to it, of the reform in the consular service is a cry- 
ing need. The suppressed reports on the activity 
of American Consuls at Canton and Amoy, in smug- 
gling Chinese into Manila last year, revealed the 
need of investigation quite beyond the power of the 
two young and inexperienced ‘“‘traveling consular 
agents’’ who are expected to cover the whole Orient 
in afew months. The revelations in the Bowen- 
Loomis controversy were not surprising to many 
who knew the temptations to which our underpaid 
and lonely representatives in forgotten foreign 
towns-were exposed. The State Department might 
well share in the general ‘‘tuning-up.’”’ 


} A PUGNACIOUS PREMIER 


known to England and to a very limited cir- 

cle outside as an amateur philosopher and 
golfer. His political career since the death of his 
uncle, Lord Salisbury, has been a succession of 
bitter fights, which he has seemed to delight in 
provoking. He stirred half his countrymen to 
passive resistance by kis act transferring the con- 
trol of the public schools to the authorities of the 
Church of England, and the other half to very 
active resistance by his determination to desert 
the traditional policy of free trade. Either because 


Mi BALFourR, before he became Premier, was 


PETERSBURG 


of lack of tact or from sheer liking for trouble, he 
has kept Ireland in a state of discontent, which 
broke into something more vigorous when the 
Government’s plan for a redistribution of Parlia- 
mentary seats was proposed in the middle of July. 
By this scheme the membership of the House of 
Commons is kept at the old figure, 670, but Eng- 
land gains 17 seats, Wales 1, and Scotland 4, these 
members taking the place of the 22 which Ireland 
would lose. 


| ~ NAMING THINGS 


R. BONAPARTE won the heart of the President 
by the moral earnestness he displayed in 
clubbing every head that bore the earmarks 

of a grafter; he has won his first affectionate ap- 
proval from the country at large by revealing a 
sense of humor. The Bureau of Navigation 
gested the names Nestor and Orestes for two naval 
colliers, and the Secretary of the Navy spoke out 
thus: ‘‘The name Nestor suggests great age, and 
the name Orestes insanity, both of which appear 
to me undesfrable for vessels of our navy. I sub- 
mit as appropriate names for these colliers Prome- 
theus and Vestal, as it appears to me that a collier 
may with propriety receive the name of a mytho- 
logical character who introduced fire, and also of 
a historical officer whose duty 
it was to supply fuel.’’ The 
Greek nomenclature is fascinat- 


suo. 





service. Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture Hays was put in 
charge of the Bureau of Statis- 
tics in Mr. Hyde’s place, with 
unlimited authority to reorgan- 
ize its personnel and the meth- 
od of collecting crop reports. 


SECRETARY ROOT’S WORK 


HEN ELIHU Roor took 
W the oath of office as 

Secretary of State, a 
man who has been pre-eminent- 
ly successful as a reorganizer 
was added to the executive 
forces of the country. Mr. 
Root found the Department of 
War torn by dissensions and 
not very efficient in its work- 
ing, to say the least. He left 
it a machine which ran smooth- 
ly and economically. He will 








ing, but all the Secretary’s rea- 
hold for sticking 
and 


sons would 
to our own dear 
calling them simply Satan and 


Beelzebub. 


English 


A BUSY YEAR 


N JULY 15 the figures for 
O the foreign commerce of 
the United States during 
the fiscal year ending June 30 
were made public. Our trade, 
both import and export, was 
the largest in our history. 
The imports aggregated 
$1,117,507,500, exceeding the’ 
previous high-water mark of 
1903 by $92,000,000. The ex- 
ports showed an increase of 
$98,000,000, and for the first 
time passed the billion and a 
half level, figures which may 








not lack material for this sort 
of work in his new position. 
The prosecution, with more 
vigor than has yet been given 


The Kaiser, standing near the machine, is giving instructions to his chauffeur. 
at Homburg from Frankfort. On the way he raced with an express train,—which defeated him 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND HIS AUTOMOBILE 
He has just arrived 


place the United States at the 
head of exporting nations when 
international returns are all in. 
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Inner, or so-called “ Quarantine,” harbor of Odessa, with the mutinous battleship ““Kniaz Potemkin” and her consort, torpedo boat Number 267, lying outside the breakwater, June 28. 
The foreign shipping was gathered in this basin by the port authorities and was thus saved from destruction when the rioters set fire to the Russian vessels along the water front 
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THE MUTINY AT ODESS 


A Description of the Rebellion on Board the Russian Battleship “Kniaz Potemkin” 


By COLLIER’S CORRE 


8 


SPONDENT AT ODESSA 





OR months past things here 
have been very unsettled, and 
factories after factories have 
struck. If one day one fac 

tory resumed work, next day an- 
other factory struck, and all the 
while there have been agitators 
going about the town urging other 
workmen also to go out on strike. 
These agitations have not only been 
confined vo the factories, but spread 
to the port, and about a month ago 
the men suddenly stopped working 
and demanded higher wages, and 
besides this no Sunday work. The 





tion existing in almost every class of society. 


harbor, when the ‘Georgi Pobiedonosetz’ surrendered. 
considerable risk of arrest, as | was forbidden to take photographs. 
military authorities refused. However, I risked it, but if I had been caught I should have got into trouble” 


He writes: ‘‘ The story I send is a perfectly true account of all that happened; and as I know the 
General commanding and several of the officers here, and also all the town and harbor authorities— 
many of them being personal friends of mine—I went everywhere without let or hindrance. | was 
present when the deputation from the ‘ Potemkin” came up to the General and when he went down to the 


The correspondent’s name is withheld at his own request. 


The films which I inclose I took myself at 
I had asked for permission, but the 


were thrown at him. He imme. 
diately turned tail and galloped 


This article tells fully of the conditions that existed in Odessa at the time the mutineers sailed into the harbor, wat 
of the labor troubles that made rich soil for the planting of the seed of revolution, and of the dissatisfac- 


That same morning, as the police 
were leading a young offender to 
the police station, some friends of 
his attempted to release him, and 
in the struggle that ensued an in- 
spector was shot through the hand. 
Rumors were soon spread that dis- 
turbances were breaking out all 
over the town, and in the Tolchok 
Bazaar, at about noon, a collision 
occurred between the police and a 
band of strikers. The police fired 








demands were conceded to the men, 
and on the Russian Whitsunday a 
big prayer mecting and luncheon 
was held in the harbor, where about three or four 
thousand workmen were assembled to celebrate the 
cessation of work on Sundays. The harbor authorities 
were all invited and took part, speeches were made and 
healths were drunk, 

After this the men in the harbor resumed their work 
and everything went on quietly until suddenly on Mon- 
day, June 26, as some agitators were trying to urge the 
men not to go back to work at one of the factories, on 
the police interfering and trying to arrest the ring- 
leader, a riot broke out. Cossacks were called up, and 
it must be said in justice to them that great forbear- 
ance was shown on their part, for when the mob saw 
them approaching they began throwing stones, and 
the commanding officer was badly hurt. He did not 
give the order to fire, however, but urged upon the 
rioters to stop, and when he saw that it was of no use he 
told them he would order the bugle to be sounded three 


times, and that if after the third time they did not dis- 
perse the troops would fire. The men took no heed of 
this warning and continued throwing stones, where- 
upon the Cossacks fired and two men were killed and 
some wounded. 

The next morning at about 9 o’clock, evidently all 
working together in some sort of organization, a great 
number of Jewish youths and young women in tailors’ 
shops, ironmongeries, bakeries, also young girls from 
laundries, came out into the streets and forced all the 
shops to shut in the Jewish end of Katherine, Pushkin 
and Richelieu Streets. I myself happened to be driving 
in a drosky, and suddenly perceiving a crowd in the 
distance, I drove up and saw bands of these youths and 
young girls walking along the streets armed with stones 
and bricks, forcing shops and printing offices to shut. 
A policeman galloped up to see what was the matter, 
whereupon jeers broke out from the crowd and stones 


on the mob, and several were killed 
and many wounded, and all who 
could not get away were, according 
to an eye-witness’s account, indiscriminately thrown 
and bundled into any conveyance that was to be had, 
and carted off to the hospital or mortuary, as the case 
might be. I myself drove there and saw several police- 
men whose uniforms were absolutely bespattered with 
blood, Eye-witnesses of the affair told me that the 
scene was terrible, many of the victims being but 
boys and girls. 

Meantime the mob had proceeded along Richelieu 
Street, shutting up all the shops on the way, and when 
they got to the Credit Lyonnais, a fine building stand- 
ing just near the Town Opera House, they called upon 
all the employees to come out and cease work. These 
refused, being mostly foreigners, whereupon the crowd 
smashed several windows. A policeman and a gen- 
darme pulled out their swords to drive the crowd away, 
but the men rushed up to them and told them to put 
their swords back into the scabbards. The policeman 




















REMAINS OF THE ELEVATED RAILWAY AND WRECK OF A MERCHANT VESSEL 
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THE COASTING TRADE COMPANY'S WAREHOUSES, BURNED BY THE MOB 
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did so, but the gendarme refused, whereupon a shot 
was fired from among the crowd and he fell down dead, 
having been shot through the middle of the fore- 
head. 

In the afternoon shooting was heard near the Cathe- 
dral Square. Out of curiosity I drove there, and was 
myself soon in the middle of the shooting. Crowds 
were rushing helter-skelter all over the streets, chased 
by policemen with drawn swords and smoking revolvers 
in their hands. These latter, however, were only being 
used to frighten the people, and were fired in the air. 
)nly in cases where violence was shown to the police- 
,en did they fire upon the crowd. 

In Prachrashenekais Street trams and omnibuses 
were overturned, and a cask of petroleum was poured 
over one tram car, and set on fire. On the Fire Bri- 
rade appoaching, to extinguish the flames, the niob 
promptly smashed the water casks, and the Fire Bri- 
gade were powerless. Then the Cossacks began to ar- 
rive. Hundreds were arrested, and I myself saw many 
rioters being taken away to the police stations in 
droskies, each in charge of a couple of policemen with 
revolvers ready. By evening the common rooms of 
detention in the police stations were crammed. 

At 9:30 P. M. precisely the town was startled by a 
terrific explosion, which was heard for miles around. 
This was a bomb, which was being carried by a young 
man named Mordka Zipkin, well known to the police. 
His intention was to throw it at a picket of soldiers 
who were stationed near the Cathedral. However, a 
policeman, noticing him with a suspicious parcel, threw 
himself upon him, the bomb fell to the ground, and all 
that was found of the policeman was an arm, thirty 
yards away. ‘The perpetrator of the outrage was se- 
verely wounded and died next morning. Several of 
the passers-by were also injured in the explosion. 

Just at dusk a battleship was seen to arrive and an- 
chor in the Roads, outside the harbor. Those who saw 
her were delighted, for it had been reported in the town 
that the Governor had telegraphed for assistance from 
Sevastopol, as there were very few soldiers in the city 
and they wanted the sailors to assist in keeping order. 

On the following morning, that is to say, Wednesday, 
June 28, the citizens of Odessa were startled by a report 
that the crew of this battleship—the Avzaz Potems*in 
Tavritchesky—had mutinied, and murdered all their 
officers, and later on the news was confirmed. It ap- 
pears that in the early hours of the morning an armed 
pinnace came into the harbor, bearing with it the body 
of a dead bluejacket, and on his breast was pinned the 
following proclaination: 


~ 


T 


3 


“To the Citizens of Odessa! Before you lies the dead 
body of Gregory Vassilenko, who was killed by the senior 
officer of the battleship Aziaz Potemkin Tavritchesky, be- 
cause he complained that the soup was not good. We call 
upon all the citizens of Odessa to make the sign of the Cross 
before the body and pray for the repose of his soul. We 
call upon you, friends, to revenge this sanguinary deed and 
to destroy the bloodsuckers. Long live Liberty! One for 
all and all for one. (Signed) 

“Crew of the battleship Axzaz Potemkin Tavritchesky.” 


An armed guard stationed itself around the corpse, 
which was placed at the end of the New Mole, under a 
quickly erected tent of poles and tarpaulins. Crowds 
soon surged down to the harbor, and when the few 
policemen down there tried to interfere and keep order, 
the sailors declared that if the body was touched or the 
people were interfered with, the town would be bom- 
barded. The police had no option but to retire as 
quickly as possible. 


The Mutineers Appropriate Coal 


Meantime, torpedo boat No. 267, the crew of which 
had also mutinied, patrolled the harbor, and about 
eleven o’clock came alongside the Russian collier 
Lmerancéy and, aided by the mob, who crowded on her 
decks, towed her off to give coal to the warship. The 
torpedo boat was not strong enough to handle her prop- 
erly and maneuvre her into position, so they returned 
and commandeered a tugboat, and when the crew of 
the tugboat at first refused to tow the collier out, the 
sailors threatened to shoot them. The collier then 
proceeded alongside the battleship, which loaded 320 
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TROOPS BIVOUACKED IN THE CATHEDRAL SQUARE 


BY P. F. COLLIER & SON 


The laborers who went on board from the 
The mutineers paid 


tons of coal. 
collier were supplied with drink. 

















SQUAD OF SOLDIERS, WITH AN OFFICER, TAKING MUTINEERS TO HEADQUARTERS 
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for the coal which they took, and declared that they 
would resist all attempts at suppression to the last 
man, and if the worst came to the worst, they would 
blow themselves up with the ship. In the afternoon 
the -merance returned to the harbor, crowded with 
drunken workmen, and on approaching the quay, 
cheers after cheers were raised both by the men on 
board and the crowd on shore. Cries were raised 
against the Emperor and Government, and the muti- 
neers again sent a message that if the men who went 
out on the collier were in the slightest degree molested 
the battleship would open fire. 

The mob then started pillaging the warehouses situ- 
ated on the New Mole, and in the company of some 
friends from the town I went down at about seven 
o'clock that evening, and saw the body of the dead sailor, 
whose face was already black, and also saw the body 
of a watchman, who, having protested against the mob 
trying to break into the warehouses and stores, was 
promptly shot. Several men were lying absolutely 
dead drunk on the quay, barrels of wine had been 
broken into, and the liquor was streaming all over the 
wharf. Hundreds upon hundreds of the filthiest ruf- 
fians in Odessa were carrying off anything they could, 
and some fireworks which happened to be on the quay 
were let off. The smoke from those caused the fire bri- 
gade to come down, but upon the crowd perceiving 
them, they were ordered to go back, the crowd also 
giving the common firemen packets of tea, tobacco, 
cigarettes, and anything they could lay their hands 
upon at the moment. 


Riot and Incendiarism Begin 


My own personal opinion is that it was the sight of 
the fire brigade having come down which put the idea 
into the heads of many to set fire to the warehouses, 
and about 8:30 p. M. I was interrupted in the middle of 
my dinner by the butler rushing in to say that there 
was a terrific glare in the sky. I promptly ran out, and 
from the balcony of my office, which is situated on 
the edge of the cliff overlooking the harbor, witnessed 
the most magnificent yet most terrific sight I have 
ever seen. The flames were soaring up into the sky as 
far as the eye could reach from the Platonovsky Mole 
to the other end of the harbor. One could see and hear 
the cheering drunken mob down below as they spread 
the fire further and further. Soon the Russian steam- 
ers, which were lying alongside the various moles, and 
which had not been taken away in time, caught fire, and 
their hulls speedily became red hot with the intense 
heat. Clouds of steam and smoke mounted into the 
air, and soon the entire harbor, with the exception of 
the part which is called the Quarantine Harbor, and in 
which the foreign steamers are moored, was a mass of 
flame. Nota building which was used either as a ware 
house, store, commercial office or for Government pur- 
poses, was left untouched, but the few buildings where 
some honest harbor laborers and sailors lived were 
spared by the mob. Nine steamers were burned, and 
are now reduced to scrap iron. Seven thousand tons of 
planks and sleepers, which were lying on the quay or 
on wagons, were reduced to ashes, and all that is left 
of about one hundred railway trucks, which happened 
to be on the quay at the time, are a few twisted pieces 
of useless metal. Foreign steamers were spared, and 
the mob even assisted the crews in getting them away 
from the quay. 

Meantime, all the approaches to the port had been 
closed by troops; soldiers were standing at every pos- 
sible place where anybody could get up from the har- 
bor, and were also stationed to guard the Quarantine 
Harbor and the Custom House. However, they did 
not arrive quite in time to stop the crowd setting fire 
to the Russian Steam Navigation & Trading Company's 
landing stage and station, but they did get there just 
as the mob started firing it, and then the fusillade be- 
gan. Volley after volley was fired, not only confined 
to the Quarantine, but all over the town, on the Boule- 
vard, and at all approaches to the port. The mob had 
evidently got frightened and were trying to get back 
to the town, but the soldiers would not let them pass 
and hundreds upon hundreds were killed. On the 
Boulevard, the mob tried desperately to get up, many 
of the people using revolvers, and this made the sol- 
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diers wild. People whose pockets were stuffed and 
bulging with plunder were trying to climb over the 
fences, and were promptly hit on the head by clubbed 
rifle or bayoneted. The Boulevard was soon strewn 
with dead and dying, and the shrieks and groans of the 
wounded were pitiful to hear. 

I must mention that at about a quarter to nine that 
evening, as a party of Cossacks were stationed to keep 
order in the Square, near the Monument of Catherine 
the Second, a bomb was thrown from among the crowd 
and five Cossacks were killed. ‘Their companions im- 
mediately opened fire, and eighteen people were killed, 
besides many injured, Then the authorities issued the 
order to clear the streets, and the Cossacks started their 
grewsome work, not shooting, but using their nagaikas. 
People indiscriminately, ladies, gentlemen, common 
workmen, children, girls, in fact any and everybody, 
were hit and slashed at, right and left, and driven away. 
Those who could took refuge in the hotels, but the ma- 
jority fled, or were left lying, badly injured. The fact 
of the bomb having been thrown also greatly exasper- 
ated the soldiers, and an eye-witness said it was simply 
terrible to see the way in which the Cossacks and sol- 
diers went for the people. It did not matter whom it 
was they came near, whether man, woman, or child, all 
were treated in the same way—shot, bayoneted, or hit on 
the head with a clubbed rifle. When the people saw 
that they could not get up to the Boulevard, they tried 
other ways, but everywhere it was the same—no- 
body was allowed to pass, and as soon as a person was 
seen walking up he was shot down, The troops also 
used machine guns, which wrought terrible destruction. 
The Langeron Hill next morning was simply strewn 
with dead, as was also every other way up to the town. 
Many people perished in the flames down below, while 
they were lying in their drunken sleep, and many in- 
nocent respectable people likewise perished, having 
been caught down below and not able to get home. 
Shortly after daylight the firing ceased, the survivors 
having been cowed by the terrible slaughter that had 
taken place, and having perceived that it was impos- 
sible for them to get up. In the morning cartloads 
after cartloads of corpses were taken away, to be buried 
in a common grave dug outside the town. The bodies 
were thrown indiscriminately into a big hole and there 
buried. 

At about eleven o'clock, an announcement was pub- 
lished that martial law had been proclaimed. Troops 
continued to arrive and were stationed at all the public 
buiidings and banks, at the Bourse, and always at any 
possible entrance to or exit from the harbor. Nobody 
was allowed to go down below or on the Boulevard 
without a military pass from the Commander-in-Chief. 
Those who had friends in authority or influence or had 
certificates from their consuls received them and were 
allowed to pass without hindrance anywhere. The port 
presented a pitiable sight. Everything was absolutely 
destroyed for a distance of about a mile and a half. 
The elevated railway, many warehouses, nine steamers, 
and many thousands of tons of goods stowed on the 
quays were all consumed. The damage is estimated at 
something like forty to fifty millions of rubles. 


The Mutineers Bury Their Dead 


The body of the dead sailor had been removed from 
the quay the previous evening, and now the mutineers 
went ashore and told the Commander-in-Chief that they 
intended to bury him that afternoon, and demanded a 
priest and hearse, and threatened that if they were 
resisted or any of the sailors following the coffin were 
touched, they would bombard the town. In the after- 
noon a hearse was on the quay. Soon a steam launch 
preceded by the torpedo boat was seen to enter the 
port, and the body of the dead bluejacket was placed 
on the hearse, and the procession wended its way to the 
cemetery in the Peresip, followed by fifteen bluejackets 
of the Aniazs Potemkin Tavritchesky with bared 
heads, and also by masses of people who joined in the 
procession. 

At about 5:30 Pp. M., as I was standing on the Boule- 
vard talking with an officer who is a friend of mine, we 
heard shots fired down in the street below, and then 
the bullets began whistling above our heads. Sharp 
orders were given, and the men who were resting on 
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the seats and on the ground under the trees rushed to 
their rifles and stood ready. Suddenly the firing 
ceased, and we perceived two sailors from the battle- 
ship. They were returning from the funeral and were 
fired on, contrary to promise given by the General. 
They were promptly arrested by the Cossacks, and 
taken away into the Palace. Not having had anything 
to eat the whole day, I went into the London Hotel to 
have a meal, when suddenly a terrific explosion was 
heard. Everybody rushed out, and we saw the battle- 
ship under way outside the harbor with a red flag fly- 
ing at the masthead. She had just fired a shot, and we 
heard afterward that it imbedded itself -in the garden 
of a big sugar factory here. The red flag was then 
hauled down, but ten minutes afterward we saw it at 
the masthead again. With my own eyes I saw the flash 
of a gun, but there was no smoke, and then there was 
another terrific report. This time the shell, which, 
however, was not a live one, had hit a house in 
Nezhinskaia Street. I afterward saw the damage that 
was done. The hole made by the shell was about three 
yards wide by two yards high. The shot came peril- 
ously near the tower of the Cathedral, and as far as I 
can judge was evidently intended to hit the sacred 
edifice, and after all was not so very badly aimed. 


The Usual Russian Breach of Faith 


I afterward heard that four of the sailors who were 
returning from the funeral were shot, six or seven 
were captured, but the rest got away. Those who 
were captured, I fear, were beaten, for as I was stand- 
ing near the gate of the Palace yard, I saw a captured 
sailor from the battleship being brought in, and a few 
moments afterward heard pitiful cries. 

After the firing of these two shots the excitement in 
the town was intense. Crowds of people stood talking 
with hushed voices outside the doors of their houses 
and at street corners, and were wondering where the 
next shot would fall. During the night, however, 
nothing further happened. During the night and all 
the next day people sent their families away. The 
trains were all crammed, carriages and conveyances 
were requisitioned, and those who had not the money to 
pay walked to places of safety outside the town. The 
number of inhabitants who left, I can certainly say, 
would not be less than about 75,000. 

Nothing happened during the night after the two 
shots had been fired, and everything was quiet in the 


town. Next morning, Friday, June 30, the rest of 
the Black Sea Squadron, which had been telegraphed 
for the previous day, consisting of five battleships, some 
torpedo-boat destroyers, and some torpedo boats, came 
into view. The Auiaz Potemkin Tavritchesky, her 
decks cleared for action and every member of the crew 
out of sight under cover, brively stood out to meet them 
and exchanged a few signals, after which the fleet re- 
turned to sea, and at ten o’clock in the morning were 
to be seen hovering on the horizon almost lost to view 
in the haze. At about noon the fleet again approached 
the Kuzaz Potemkin Tavritchesky, which vessel, stiil 
cleared for action and without a soul visible, with the ex- 
ception of one man who was using a hose watering her 
decks, wentto meet them. ‘The fleet approached in line 
abreast, with the Admiral’s and Vice-Admiral’s ships 
on the outside, furthest from the shore, the two latter 
only cleared for action. The other three vessels were 
not cleared for action, and had crowds of men on their 
decks. ‘They approached quite close, and the muti- 
neers steamed right through them, exchanging many 
signals. 


Conversation with the Flagship 


I afterward heard from a man who had been on 
board during the night, and who asked the meaning of 
the signals, that when the Anzaz Potemkin passed th 
Admiral’s ship, the latter signaled ‘‘Why do you no 
salute your Admiral?’’ to which there was no reply. 
Thereupon the Admiral signaled ‘‘Surrender!’’ and 
the reply came ‘‘To whom shall I surrender?” The 
Admiral answered, ‘‘To your Emperor.’’ Answer, 
‘Which Emperor?’ ‘‘The Emperor Nicholas II’ was 
signaled back, to which the mutineers replied, ‘‘I 
know no Emperor.’’ After passing through the fleet 
the vessel steamed a little way out to sea, while the 
rest of the fleet came into the Bay, turned round and 
clumped all together, with the guns of the Auzaz 
Potemkin, which by this time had also turned round 
again, trained upon them. After some more signal- 
ing, the drift of which I could not understand, the 
signals all being made in the Russian Naval War Code 
(I have been unable to find out since what they 
meant)?® the fleet sailed away, with the mutineer slowly 
following after them, her guns all the while trained 
upon them and her after guns on the town. 

When about five miles off the port a battleship was 
seen to stop and detach itself from the fleet. Steam 
launches passed backward and forward between the 
two vessels, and then both came back to the roads and 
anchored off the port. 

I must say here that the previous evening, after the 
shots had been fired, all the foreign vessels, which had 
been lying in that part of the harbor which was di- 
rectly under the guns of the battleship, steamed out to 
sea and anchored in the roads. Among them was the 
British steamer Craz/ey, which had recently brought 
wounded prisoners from Port Arthur home to their 
country, and the captain told me that when he was 
lying in the roads the battleship approached him, cov- 
ering him with her guns and sent her launch alongside, 
the crew of which demanded three sacks of coal for the 
launch and took them without paying for them. The 
torpedo boat came round to all the vessels, and told 
the captains that they could go back into the harbor 
and need have no fear, as they would give them plenty 
of notice so that the foreign steamers might clear off 
before they would begin shooting. 

It was evident to the spectators who were watching 
the scene that the other battleship, which turned out 
to be the Georgz Pobiedonosetz, had also joined the 
mutineers, and grave fears were in every one’s heart 
that perhaps the rest of the fleet might join. 

By this time a brigade of infantry had arrived, and 
also six batteries of artillery, twenty-four guns in all, 
but the guns were old, and being only three-inchers 
were in any case useless. These were statiofied on thé 
Boulevard and in the Alexandrovsky Park, which over- 
looks the harbor, and were trained on the battleships. 
Nothing, however, occurred the rest of that day nor 
during the night. The warships the whole night, how- 
ever, were throwing their searchlights all round them 
as though expecting an attack by torpedo boats. 
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Next morning a steam launch was seen to enter the 
harbor and a couple of men came up the Boulevard 
steps to the General, asking for permission to go into 
the town to buy milk and wine for a church service, 
the next day being Sunday, and also for bandages, as 
they had been fighting among themselves. It was re- 
ported that about a hundred were killed and wounded 
on board, but whether this is true or not it is impos- 
sible to say. The men who came up to the town did 
not even bother to salute the officers—they just lifted 
their caps to the General, and stood with their arms 
folded or on their hips instead of being at ‘‘attention.”’ 

General Karangozoff, who interviewed them, said he 
could not allow them to go up into the town, as it might 
be dangerous for them, but he promised to send the re- 
quired articles to the ships. 

I must also here add that the authorities reported 
the previous evening that the mutiny was over and 
that the Kuzaz Potemkin Tavritchesky had surren- 
dered unconditionally. This news was spread about 
to quiet the people, but next morning they soon began 
to doubt and were asking themselves and their friends 
why was it that the Georg? Pobiedonosetz was inside 
of the other vessel, and why did nobody come ashore 
from them if they had surrendered, and why had they 
not followed the rest of the fleet and gone away? The 
authorities were unable to keep the secret and the real 
state of affairs soon became known. ‘The exodus of 
people was immediately resumed, the excitement was 
intense, and the citizens were expecting a bombardment 
at any and every moment. People were so excited that 
when they saw a signal run up they were prepared to 
swear that they saw the red flag hoisted. 

In the evening everybody was startled to see the 
Georgi Pobiedonosetz coming into the harbor of Odessa, 
a thing which no battleship has ever yet done. I hap- 
pened to be down in the harbor at the time and wit- 
nessed the whole affair. Several of the crew, with the 
boatswain at their head, came ashore in a tugboat, 
which went to see what they wanted, and they said 
they wished to surrender. When the authorities who 
met them asked who was their chief the boatswain 
said: ‘‘I am the captain now, and I brought the ship 
in myself.’”?’ They then declared that they had had 
enough of it, and reported that four revolutionaries 
had taken to a boat and had hidden themselves on the 
barges at the breakwater. A party of soldiers were 
sent ina boat to find and arrest them, and meantime 
the authorities in the harbor, under the command of a 
captain of gendarmes who had been employed by the 
General to look after the harbor, were sent with some 
soldiers on board three tugboats to stop the vessel from 
going out of the port again if she attempted to do so. 
The soldiers loaded their rifles and went on board the 
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boats, and prepared to go to the battleship. Meantime 
about three or four thousand troops were brought down 
to the port and artillery was stationed on the Boule- 
vard, with guns trained on the warship. Just as the 
troops were going off to the ship, an aide-de-camp 
from the General came down and said that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief commanded that the soldiers were not 
to be sent on board, and they were accordingly recalled. 

Presently General Karangozotf, Mr. Neidgardt, who 
is the civil governor of the town, the police-master and 
other authorities, came down to the quay, and after 
much talking a lighter was sent alongside to bring the 
crew ashore. The sailors refused, however, as they 
were afraid that they would be shot, and then the Gen- 
eral himelf went on board the man-of-war, and the 
crew told him that they had been stopped by the 
Kniaz Potemkin Tavritchesky and had been forced to 
join her, as she threatened to sink them if they did 
not, but that they had played a trick upon her and 
come into the port when she signaled for her to come 
away. As soon as the mutineers saw her enter the port 
they steamed away at full speed and were soon lost to 
view. ‘The General asked them to land, but they said 
that it would be dishonorable to leave the ship, and 
asked for their officers, who had the previous day been 
landed on the further side of the bay, promising to 
serve truly and faithfully under them. 


Sixty-seven Mutineers are Shot 


Matters, however, were left as they were, and all day 
Sunday nothing happened, while I believe telegrams 
and negotiations were exchanged and conducted with 
St. Petersburg. On Monday morning, however, a 
lighter full of soldiers was seen to go alongside the 
battleship, the officers of which came down from Nico- 
laieff in a gunboat and went on board, the crew took 
the oath of allegiance, and sixty-seven of the ringlead- 
ers were landed under a strong guard and kept at the 
Custom House all day, and in the evening were taken 
up to the prison, as the authorities did not care to take 
them through the town by day. What has become of 
them is not known, but it is probable that many of 
them were shot. 

During the night the searchlights of the Awaz 
Potemkin Tavritchesky were seen on the horizon, 
and a report came in from the village of Lutdorf that 
she had called there and ordered forty bullocks to be 
sent on board, under the threat of destruction to the 
place. Nothing further has been seen of the battle- 
ship, but a message was received on Monday that she 
had arrived at Kustendje. 

On Tuesday work was resumed everywhere, the town 
bears its normal appearance, and one would hardly 
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think that the town is in a state of siege except for 
the few guards which are stationed at difterent 
points in the town and for the camp of soldiers situ- 
ated on the Cathedral Square. LEight-inch guns are 
stationed on the hills behind the salt lakes, and troops 
and artillery have been placed now for three days down 
the coast, as a landing was expected, but nothing what- 
ever has happened. 

The Georgé Pobiedonosetz remained in the harbor, 
and this morning the inhabitants of Odessa were de- 
lighted to see a squadron of three battleships—the 7rza 
Sviatitelia, the Dvenadzat A postoloff, and the Rostés- 
laff—one torpedo gunboat, the /azdamak, four torpedo- 
boat destroyers, and a couple of torpedo boats anchored 
outside. In the evening the surrendered battleship 
steamed out of the harbor and joined the fleet, and 
all steamed away together. The whereabouts of the 
Kuiaz Potemkin Tavritchesky are unknown, but it is 
now reported that she is at Theodosia. Three torpedo 
boats have been sent out to sink her, the crew manning 
them being mostly composed of officers. 

Everything is quiet now here, work has been re- 
sumed, all restrictions have been removed, the peo- 
ple are again allowed everywhere, and we hope we- 
have seen the last of the rebel ship. ‘The time we have 
passed through has been a very trying one, an enor- 
mous amount of damage has been done, and work for a 
whole week was suspended. It was absolutely impos- 
sible to transact business, and the town was in a general 
state of panic. We can only hope that now we have 
seen the last of the Avzaz Potemkin Tavritchesky. 


NotE—After this letter from COoLLIER’S corre- 
spondent at Odessa was mailed the following events 
took place: The Avzaz Potemkin Tavritchesky, 
after a short stay in the Roumanian port of Kus- 
tendje, made off for Crimean waters, steaming into 
the harbor of Theodosia, and demanding coal and 
provisions under threat of bombarding the place. 
However, the mutinous vessel did no damage to 
Theodosia, but put to sea again without waiting for 
the articles demanded. For some time thereafter 
her whereabouts remained obscure to the Russian 
Admiralty officials, who conjectured that she was 
heading for Batum, when finally, on July 8, the 
Kniaz Potemkin Tavritchesky reappeared at Kus- 
tendje. There the mutineers surrendered to the 
Roumanian authorities, after scuttling the war- 
ship. The whole crew was taken ashore, and its 
members were promised unmolested transportation 
to the frontier. Next day, Admiral Kruger arrived 
at Kustendje with the Russian Black Sea squadron 
to take home the deserted warship, which was 
raised with little trouble. 


THE LITTLE MAN 
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“ AN’ this,’’ says big Terry Clancy, reaching over and 
getting a good grip on the little man’s collar, 
‘this is Scuts, the married man.’’ 

I never served in a company yet—and I’ve 
served in so many, first and last, that I'll never do any- 
thing else—I never served in a company that didn’t 
have a bully and a fool in it. You can always tell them, 
for no one ever dares to cuss out the bully, and some- 
body is all the time cussing out the fool. In the 
old company, the bully was Clancy, relieving me, 
as Special Orders says. We had some argu- 
ment about it at first, being about of a size and 
the biggest men there, but Terry was younger 
than me, and he relieved me. The fool was a 
poor little yellow dog that we called Scuts. I 
don't even remember his name. He was the 
most helpless, discouraged, weak-eyed little 
hombre the sun ever dodged behind a cloud to 
keep from shining on. Worse than that, he 
was a coward. All through the China cam- 
paign he was so scared that he needn’t have 
been afraid at all. A bullet coyldn’t hit such 
a little wrinkled, pinched-up thing as he was, 
even if it wanted to. But, of course, he got it 
worse than if he’d been just plain fool, for the 
company don’t stand for cold feet. 

Even the officers got to jollying about him. 

“The little man,” the captain always called 

him. ‘‘Hm,” grunts the Captain, the day we 

was getting it so bad in front of Tientsin. 

One of those club-footed Chinese bullets had 

just bored through his leg, and it looked like 

he’d bleed to death before the Doctor could 

fix him up. ‘‘Hm. Artery gone, you say? 

Where’s the little man? He might crawl in 

and hang on to it till you're ready to tie it. 

Hm.” It was the boys telling that to each 

other, and the Old Man’s sending down the 

line afterward to know if anybody had the 

makings of a cigarette, that kept the Com- 

pany from breaking that day, I reckon. If 

the Old Man had been with the Company after 

that, Scuts would sure have had to go. But he 

being in hospital, the Lieutenant just took the 

whole outfit with him, or the part that could 

walk, anyway, and Scuts went back to Manila 

along with us and down to Samar. 

“An’ this,”’ says Terry, picking Scuts off the 
bench and shaking him, careless, like he was 
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a rag baby, “is the idol of his company, the bold 
soldier lad that has won the heart an’ tuba-stand of 
the prettiest little brown girl in Samar.  Fellers,”’ 
says he, spinning the little man round with a thumb 
and finger in the back of his neck, ‘‘let me present 
the husband of the beauteous Marie. Bow to the 
gentlemen, Scutsy.”’ 

‘‘Lemme go, Terry,”’ says Scuts, blushing pink inside 
of his yellow skin, and grinning like a puppy that’s 
just been kicked. ‘‘Aw, lemme go.”’ 


“*T kind of helped her keepin’ her books’’ 
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“You sit down, Scuts,’’ says Terry, spinning him 
round again and laying him on the bench. ‘Sit down 
an’ tell us all about it. We're all wantin’ to know how 
you did it. We might want to get married ourselves 
some day.”’ 

“Aw, you 
with that damp little grin of his. 
me.”’ 

‘*Man,”’ says Terry, ‘‘’tis no josh. Honor bright,” 
says he, glancing at the rest of us, ‘‘we’re all envyin’ 
you gettin’ a fine pretty little girl like that. Eh, 
Casey?’’ he says to me. 

“Straight goods,’’ says I. “The little man pulled 
down a cold hand that deal.”’ 

‘‘Hear that, Scutsy?’’ says Terry. 
an’ tell us about it.”’ 

‘‘Aw,”’ says Scuts, throwing a chest as big round as 
my arm, and twisting a few white hairs on his lip, 
which was his way of wagging his tail. ‘‘Aw,’’ he says. 
‘*Marie, aw—I kind of helped her keepin’ her books, 
y’ know, showin’ her how to spell the boys’ names, an’ 
all that business, an’ we got to be pretty good friends. 
An’ one day she says to me, ‘Scuts, all the girls has 
got American man, all but me. An’ they laugh at me,’ 
she says. ‘Scuts, I want a ‘Merican man.’ ‘All 
right,’ says I, never thinkin’ of myself, ‘I’ll tell the 
boys.’ ‘Scuts,’ she says, ‘I got plenty dinero sellin’ 
tuba to the boys, an’ I likes you. You be my man.’ 
Aw,”’ says Scuts, twisting the hairs, ‘‘I looked at het 
an’ I seen she was pretty fair lookin’,so I says, ‘All 
right, Marie!’ An’ I ain’t ashamed of it,’’ says Scuts, 
looking round with his big blue eyes as the crowd 
began to laugh. ‘‘She’s ’bout the nicest girl in town, 
I guess.”’ 

“‘Scuts, you gobble the pot,”’ says Terry, twisting 
him off the bench. ‘‘You run along to Marie now, an’ 
tell her to be sure an’ wrap a blanket round you before 
she puts you to bed. Wouldn’t that beat hell, now?” 
he says to us, watching the little man trot off down 
town. ‘‘They’re all alike,’’ he says. ‘‘Give a white 
one fifty dollars to buy a dog, an’ she’ll come back 
luggin’ a blear-eyed, bowlegged pug, and give a brown 
one a chance at the Company, an’ she picks out Scuts. 
An’ Marie’s a good girl, too. The better they are the 
less they know,’’ Terry says. ‘‘Anybody comin’ over 
in the grove an’ drink a cocoanut?”’ 

This was along before Balangiga, and things were 
running easy, the Old Man being still in hospital, and 
the Lieutenant being only a boy. A straight boy he 


gwan,"’ says Scuts, twisting round 
‘*You’re a-joshin’ 


‘‘Come on now, 
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was, but not sure yet how far he 
could go with us. The country was 
quiet and the people friendly as 
bugs, and we got careless. About 
half the boys was sleeping out 
of quarters off and on, and the Ser- 
geant didn't say anything. I don’t 
blame him. Of course, Terry and 
me and a lot of other old soldiers 
didn’t go in for that sort of thing, 
but it’s different with a boy. The 
only home he can have while he’s 
in the service is the. kind he can 
make by hanging up his,hat and 
ordering the drinks, and he takes 
it pretty rough if you don’t let him 
have that in a place like the Philip- 





pines; so we went drifting along, 
with oniy two sentries posted and 
the quarters half empty every night, 
never looking for any trouble. 
afternoon Scuts came 
looking as yellow as 


But one 
trotting in, 
Durham tobacco, and had a hablar 
with the Sergeant, and then they 
into the Lieutenant’s 
quarters. They didn’t come out 
till just before Assembly went for 
Retreat, and we smelled something. 
sure 
keep magazines loaded, carry two 


both went 


enough, orders were read to 


g 
hundred rounds in the belt, and 
not be absent from quarters be- 
tween sunset and sunrise. Soon 


as we were dismissed we all got 
after Scuts. ‘‘The natives had it 
fixed to rush us at night,’”’ says he. 
told me not to be out of 
to-night,’’ says Scuts, 
short-sighting, you might say, out 
into the underbrush as if he ex- 
pec ted to see a gang of bolomen, 
and holding tight to his rifle. 

“An' the lady, she had another 
Piggy O'Neil. The 
Scuts turns a 
‘‘Aw,”’ he says, 


She 


quarters 


friend,”’ sings 
crowd laug ind 
‘she wouldn't tell 
me no lie,’’ he a good straight girl.’’ 
Then we began to debate it, as we always do in the 
irmy, even if it’s a question of how far it is from New 
York to the moon, and finally everybody called every- 
body else a liar and we went to sleep. 

In the morning everything was quiet and peaceful, 
so after drill the crowd was beginning to jolly Scuts for 
fair, when the operator stuck his head out of the win- 
“Come up here, some of you, for God’s sake,”’ 
he says, and we didn’t stop to ask any questions. He 
was bending over the ticker, and his face was white. 
‘I'm a fool,’’ says he, ‘‘but this thing is sure gettin’ on 
my nerve. There was a message started to go through 
from Balangiga ten minutes ago, and allat once— Hear 
that!’’ The machine gave a jerky little chat- 
ter. “It’s like a man sendin’ in his sleep,’’ says the 
operator. ‘‘For ten mortal minutes that thing has 
been stuttering halves of words.’’ 
says Terry. 


dirty pink again 


says. ‘She's 


dow. 


he says 


“Who's sending?” 

‘‘Murphy,"’ says the operator. 

“Then he’s joking with ye,” says Terry. 
ways was a great man for his—"’ 

“Huh?” grunts the operator, bending over as she be- 
gins to stutter again. ‘‘What’s he saying?’’ asked some 
one, but the operator didn’t seem to hear him. Then 
all at once he began to talk in a voice that didn’t be- 
long to him. 


‘Balangiga,’’ he 


‘Billy al- 


read, ‘‘seven-ten A.M. Company— 
attacked by—bolomen while at—breakfast. Rifles in 
quarters—three hundred yards—away. Fought with 
dishes and—knives and forks, but—no good.”’ 

‘*God!"" says somebody in the crowd, and a dozen 
say, “Shut up.”’ 

. But the operator didn’t seem to mind. ‘*Look out 
for yourselves,’’ he read. Then he began to call out a 
list of names, very slow, and between each one you 
could hear the crowd draw a breath. ‘‘Sullivan—Brew- 
ster—Fleishart—Nickerson."’ 

‘‘Ask him if that’s Tommy Nickerson?”’ says some- 
body. 

‘Shut up,’’ says Terry. 

“But Tommy was my bunky for three—”’ 

‘“‘Slavin’,’’ reads the operator, ‘‘Kelly—Hunt—”’ and 
so he goes on, Terry checking off till we thought he 
would ‘‘Fourty-five, fourty-six, fourty- 
seven, fourty-eight,’’ he says. Then the machine 
stopped talking. ‘‘That’s all,’’ says Terry. ‘‘Fourty- 
eight good men that the sneaking dogs—"’ 

‘“‘Huh!”’ grunts the man again, and then the ma- 
chine began to click very slow, and the operator’s eyes 
bulged out of his head. ‘‘Murphy!”’ he says. *‘My God!”’ 
he says, never looking at us, “it can’t be Murphy. 
Murphy’s sendin’ this. Billy!’’ he says, jabbing at his 
key and then listening. The machine clicked once or 
twice and then stopped. The operator turns round to 
us. ‘It’s Billy!’ he says. ‘‘Billy’s sendin’ this, an’ 
he’s dead!’ And the big fellow just dropped down on 
his table and cried. 

We looked at him and we looked at each other, and 


never stop. 
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‘Fought with dishes and—knives and forks, but—no good’’ 


then we went downstairs on tiptoe, like there was a 
dying man in the house. ‘‘Fourty-nine,’’ says Terry, 
whispering like—‘‘fourty-nine men of the regiment 
killed at breakfast, and no show to help themselves. 
God! An’ we might ’a’ got the same thing only—Scuts,”’ 
he says, ‘‘where’s that little woman o’ yours?”’ 

“‘Warn’t she straight?’ says Scuts, throwing his 
chest. 

“You poor fool,’ shouts Terry, ‘‘go and get her up 
here before those devils find out she told us. Take 
your rifle, damn you,” he says, as the little man trotted 
off. ‘‘Fourty-nine o’ them killed fightin’ with table 
knives an’ forks. God!’’ 

Just as we were getting into our kits Scuts comes 
back. ‘‘I can’t find her,’’ he says. ‘‘I asked her 
mother, an’ she just grinned at me,’’ he says, staring 
out of the window as if he expected to see her there. 
“T can’t find her,” he says. ‘Terry, do you s’pose—’’ 

“Scuts,’’ yells Terry at him, ‘“‘you get yourself ready 
to go out on this patrol with us. Do you 
hear, or have I got to bat you?’’ he says. 

We scouted down through the town, 
the people smiling at us just as pleasant 
as ever, and never a sign of Marie could 
we get. So we swung out through the 
fields and circled the town, coming back 
toward the quarters through the grove 
of cocoa palms. The Lieutenant was on 
the point, and all at once he stopped 
short. We pushed up, and there, tied to 
a big palm tree, was something I’ve 
tried hard to forget. ’T'wouldn’t have 
been so bad if it had just been dead. 

And all at once it— 

“‘They cut her all to pieces an’ it didn’t 
kill her,’’ says Scuts, surprised like. 

The Lieutenant pulls his gun. ‘‘Right 
or wrong, I can’t stand that,’’ he says, 
and fires. 
at the report. ‘‘They cut her ali to pieces, 
an’ it didn’t kill her,’’ hesays, kind of 
like a phonograph. 

“You get out o’ here, Scuts,’’ says 
Terry, grabbing him by the shoulder and 
whirling him round. 

“You leave me be,”’ 
man. ‘‘God!”’ he says. 
that, an’ it didn’t kill her! 
a soft little thing—’’ 

‘‘Damn you, Scuts,’’says Terry. ‘* Will 
you cut it out, or have I got to break 
your head?’’ 

‘‘Aw, you lemme alone, Terry,”’ whines 
Scuts, meek as ever. ‘I’m a-goin’, ain’t 
I?’ And he turns and trots back to quar- 
ters with us, never saying another word. 
When we told the boys there was cursing 
like you'll never hear outside the ser- 
vice, but after Terry took them out in 
the grove in squads of half a dozen, they 


whines the little 
“Cut her like 
An’ she such 


The little man never flinched 4 


just stopped talking and sat down quiet in the sun, 
cleaning their rifles and looking at the town over across 
the parade. And all at once a rifle cracked and a native 
over there cut for cover like a hen. The Lieutenant 
came running down. ‘‘Whose rifle was that?’’ he asks, 
‘‘Mine, sir,’’ says old John Slattery, getting up slow 
and stiff and saluting. ‘I was workin’ the cartridges 
out o’ the magazine an’ she went off accidental.’”’ The 
boy just looks at us for about a minute. ‘The next 
man that fires a shot without orders,’’ he says, ‘‘will 
stand up against the wall of the convent there, in 
front of asquad. When the time comes you'll have all 
the shooting you want. Until then, you'll leave the 
natives alone, no matter what they’ve done, or you’ll 
have to kill me.” 

It was hard holding in, of course, thinking of Marie 
over there among the palm trees, and the boys in 
Balangiga, and Billy Murphy making his little speech 
over the wire; but the Lieutenant was right, and when 
the orders came we didn’t have anything to kick about 
in the way he let us follow them out. It was the rough- 
est old fighting I've ever been through. ; 

You'd naturally think the little man would have 
braced upand got into the middle of it, after seeing 
what he’d seen, but instead of that he got peakeder and 
meeker every day. Seemed like he was half asleep, 
and only woke up now and then long enough to talk 
about his dreams. And his talk was enough to drive 
you loco. 

One night we’d just come into camp when Terry 
pitched his rifle away and dug for his boot as fast as he 
could. ‘‘Damn that ant,’’ he says, trying to hold it 
up. ‘‘Who'd think a little thing like that could bite 
worse’n a good big horsefly?”’ 

‘‘Terry,’’ says Scuts, watching him dreamily, ‘‘how 
do you s’pose it feels to have millions of red ants 
crawlin’ all over you, an’ you all cut an’—”’ 

“Damn you, Scuts,’’ says Terry, reaching for him 
and cuffing him, ‘‘will you shut up?’’ 

At last one day we ran into them in full force in a 
little meadow that was all broken up with clumps of 
bamboo and tall grass. We started firing in close order, 
of course, for it’s dangerous to get spread out in coun- 
try like that when you're fighting men with knives. 
But after a while, them rushing first one side of the line 
and then the other, and us getting after them with the 
bayonet, we spread out. Finally we got ’em going just 
the way we wanted ’em, in bunches. We'd fire as they 
ran till they had to drop into cover, and then we’d rush 
them with the bayonet and the butt. It was the easiest 
sort of work, more like chasing rabbits than fighting, 
and when the recall sounded we found only five men 
missing, Scuts among them. The Lieutenant sent out 
half a dozen of us to look for them, and in a little hol- 
low far beyond where the rest had gone we found the 
little man lying curled up on his face looking comfort- 
able, the way a man that’s been killed quick most al- 
ways does. Around him lay a lot of dead and wounded 
natives. Terry turned him over. He was smiling his 
little weak-eyed smile, and he had a bolo in his hand. 

‘““The son of a gun!’’ says Terry, kind of gulping. 
‘The damn little son of a gun! What the hell are you 


fellers standin’ there for?”’ he says to us, picking up the 
little man and laying him over his shoulder. ‘‘There’s 
four other lads you’ve got to find before sundown.” 





‘““There’s four vihcrs to find before sundown”? 
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fession, that paper is regarded as successful which 

brings home the dividends to the stockholders. 

No questions of principles or morals are known 
to the world. Is this or that paper bringing in the 
coin? Yes—then it is successful. No—then it is a 
failure. 

Though the purpose of these remarks is to offer a 
brief examination of a phase of modern American jour- 
nalism, the writer will try to argue from the proposi- 
tion: The only paper in which it is worth while even to 
suggest changes is that paper which is already a paying 
property. To improve that which is financially profita- 
ble is the only means whereby the would-be journalistic 
reformer can expect to be heard—at least, by members 
of his own profession. 

The New York “Scandal”’ style is profitable. Can 
it be improved and still be profitable to the backers? 
Can some of its more violently outrageous features be 
abolished or lessened and the New York “Scandal’”’ con- 
tinue a money getter? 

The writer believes this is entirely possible. 

To begin with—let us put the case for the “Scandal’’ 
as it is operated to-day: 

It comes out, as its editors and financial backers 
claim, as the representative of the toiling masses. Its 
self-alleged stock in trade is the systematic righting 
of wrongs, jacking the universe up to the plane on 
which it should go, and serving as unsalaried director- 
in-chief of the toilers’ phase of the world, the flesh and 
the devil. It pictures the workingman in his honest 
home and demands that his mental food be wood-type 
attacks on the trusts. It hammers the insinuated text 
that a man caught loose with more than $20,000 should 
be sent away as a horrible example. Then when some 
one reminds the “Scandal”’ proprietor of his own coin 
sacks, he answers without a twinge of embarrassment 
rolling o’er his peaceful bosom: ‘‘ But I made ’em pro- 
tecting the people!’ Thus, the peg of the venture for 
the “Scandal’’ newspaper is the protecting of the people, 
the plain people. And how ably and valiantly it does 
this few of us realize. Illustrations will tell it better 
than general characterizations: 

Here is James Smith, thirty, with wife, seven chil- 
dren, and fourteen dollars a week from a corporation. 
Smith gets hurt while at his work. The corporation 
sends him home in a carriage, the Superintendent sends 
word to the family that he ‘‘is sorry,’’ the corporation 
pays for the carriage and consults its general counsel 
regarding the possible standing of any damage suit 
Smith might bring, destroys certain evidence in view 
of that possible suit, shoves another man in Smith's 
place, and the latter—can linger, die slowly or die 
quickly. ,The corporation is willing he should have 
that privilege. As far as James Smith is concerned 
the corporation does ‘“‘feel sorry, but regrets that it is 
unable to do anything.”’ 

But things have changed in these last dozen years. 
James Smith belongs to what is called a Union. He 
groans and moans, and his wife cries and tries. One 
day when his little boy has carried the last vain appeal 
to the Superintendent, James Smith’s eyes have a 
strange look in them, and his heavy jaws seem to 
Mary, the wife, heavier than ever. ‘‘Mary, you git 
me a sheet of paper ’n’ a pen!”’ he says. 

Mary knows that something awesome is about to hap- 
pen, and with the silence born of respect, when she sees 
James Smith looking ‘‘that way,’’ Mary never ques- 
tions. She does. Does as literally as it is in her 
power todo. She fetches the rusty ink and the sheet 
of ruled paper, and, braced with a pillow, James Smith 
manages to indite this letter: 


“Editor the New York ‘Scandal’ 


“Dear sur ; 
“I hav beene working seven years for the Community of 


Interests Brazen Brass and Gall Foundry and I got hurt a 
while ago, fell into the sump as they had no gate as law 
says, my shoulder was put out, my family is getting short 
on provicions but the Sooperintendent will not do anything 
could you do anything Respy etc 
“James Smith. 
“Member union 41144 in good standing I went into a roar- 
ing fernace three years ago and saved a whole trainload of 
slugs but they just said they was obliged to me. I did not 
ask nothing I done my duty but now my family 1s starving 
God noes I got to get help someways Respy etc 
“James Smith.” 
Into the mighty hopper of the New York ‘‘Scandal’”’ 
goes this strange letter. It is dumped out with the 
other thousands of like character that such a paper re- 
ceives each week. This particular letter goes in rapid 
course to the chief of the Tip department, the depart- 
ment that gives its sole attention to suggestions for 


. VERY practical journalist knows that, in the pro- 
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“making Rome howl,’ for in the management of this 
giant newspaper property the craze is for the ‘‘howl.”’ 
It will not do to make Rome ‘“‘howl’’ weekly, it must 
‘‘howl’’ daily if men and money can concoct the ex- 
cuse. James Smith’s letter passes the Chief of Tips. 

Meanwhile its author is making Mary borrow each 
issue of the ‘‘Scandal,’’ and as she holds it before hira, 
he eagerly scans the pages and through his dull but 
terribly determined brain runs the eternal question: 
“Is they something doing?”’ 

A mysterious stranger is in the town. He is dressed 
in black and is quiet, nay, rather pious looking. He 
has been there two or three days. He plays pool first 
rate, and the members of Union 41144 also like him. 
‘*But what’s his business?’’ asks the town. Then comes 
the rumor that a Pinkerton man is in town. But for 
what? What can he want? The women along Factory 
Row like the stranger. He is ‘‘so pleasant and smiles 
so, and then, too, he’s just that civil!’’ The mysterious 
stranger is now so intimate that working families are 
asking him to sup with them, though why they take 
such horrible risks they could scarcely explain. ‘‘But 
he’s just that civil!’ The general counsel of Union 
41144 is saying nothing. He merely keeps whistling 
“Annie Rooney”’ and tells every querist: ‘‘I got enough 
to fuss with without stewing over strangers when they 
ain’t breaking any law.”’ 

The Confidential Man of the Community of Interests 
Brazen Brass and Gall Foundry has been doing a little 
sleuthing, though, and one morning a deep flush set 
through the face of Superintendent Doak. The New 
York ‘Scandal’! ‘‘And there he comes for me 
now!’’ he exclaims as he peers out of the window 
at the Foundry, and sees the pious-looking stranger 
slowly making his way toward the office. The Super- 
intendent’s forehead has icy sweat on it, but his mind 
is acting like lightning. A. J. Doak has been in tight 
places before. 

Three things contain 


the only key to salvation: 
Threats—Argument—Promises—and worked 


in that 








It was ruin 


order. Yes, it zs a man from the New York ‘‘Scan- 
dal’! Going to wood-type and front-page the entire 
plant, from cog-wheel to ‘‘delivered free on board 
cars.” 

First—the threats. They don’t work. This ‘‘Scan- 
dal’’ man is as calm as Lydia Pinkham, and as polite as 
William Jennings Bryan, and possessed of fully as much 
emotion as the brass slugs that shine out there in the 
cars. ‘‘Don’t talk like that, Superintendent,”’ says this 
quiet visitor. ‘‘You must know that there is pretty 


LIVINGSTON WRIGHT 
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bitter feeling over the way you treated this Jim Smith, 
and have been treating your slaves for years. Any- 
thing happening to me would only result in your 
getting blown to Kingdom Come.’’ How true. How 
horribly true realizes the lightning brain of Superin- 
tendent Doak. ‘‘I can’t choke it off. That’s not for 
me. That’s for headquarters. I was sent here to get 
the facts.’’ And the merciless visitor serenely pro- 
ceeds: ‘‘Iam not working a grudge against you, Mr. 
Doak, but you must show cause why you should not be 
boosted into outer darkness without benefit of clergy, 
that’s all. Come now, what have you to say? March 
the 5th, 1873, you stormed and cursed when the news 
came to you that Cage No. 1 had been smashed to 
smithereens. But when Mark Daniol’s mangled body 
was taken out you never offered to so much as pay for 
carrying the body home. January the 12th, 1882, you 
attended revival meeting all that week and inaugu- 
rated a policy of retrenchment by raising the rent on 
all the cheap shacks of Street No. 1, Factory Row. 
Your comment, Superintendent? On a certain Wednes- 
day evening in April, 18g0, it rained. You were acting 
as secretary of a deacons’ business meeting from eight 
to nine that night. At 9:30, you, hidden in a storm 
coat, and a rubber hat, were prodding through the 
papers in the dark office of the general counsel of 
Union 41144, and stole a legal paper that enabled you 
to win out up at the county seat.’’ And thus, with 
wonderful accuracy, the things that A. J. Doak always 
thought might be hidden are dragged forth and his en- 
tire twenty-five years’ stewardship for the Foundry is 
reviewed. 

It is a tragedy that is being enacted in the office of 
the Community of Interests Brazen Brass and Gall 
Foundry this especial morning. Does A. J. Doak de- 
serve this? Is this right? Is this the just reward of a 
life struggle? 

A. J. Doak was a farmer’s boy. He got a job with 
the Community of Interests Brazen Brass and Gall 
Foundry when it was the Old Pelter Brass Heap. He 
thought he saw that men become powerful by working 
and watching to take advantage of the failings of 
others. So, when others were at the ale-house of 
evenings, Doak was studying. Why, he got so that he 
could tell how Nature first formed the brass slugs, the 
raw material, and secretly knew that if Nature ever 
gave out, he could step into the breach—that is, in so 
far as brass was concerned. ‘They made him Forty- 
third Assistant Boss, and he rose by hard work, and 
incessant watching, so that he married a daughter of 
the vice-president of the Old Pelter. Then he began 
to swing things. At forty-five, he had organized and 
was treasurer and superintendent of the Community of 
Interests Brazen Brass and Gall Foundry, deacon in 
the First Eminently Respectable Church, and father 
of an idolized daughter, just graduated from a woman’s 
college, and about to be married to Simon Hatchetface, 
the perfectly satisfactory and economical assistant 
secretary of the plant. 

And now—the New York ‘‘Scandal’’ had come to ruin 
him. It was going to print—ah, he knew both by instinct 
and observation, the sickening, horrible truth. It would 
begin with the Old Pelter and explain how Forty-third 
Assistant Boss Doak used happen along of evenings, and 
meet the more drunken and loquacious of the ale-house 
crowd on their way home and ‘“‘pump”’ them for fu- 
ture reference; and with the exactness of the vivisec 
tionist, trace in detail a record of all the crooked 
schemes Doak ever attempted, carefully avoiding as 
though it were the plague any reference to what good 
deeds he might have done. It would wind up with his 
church and Jim Smith. 

Was it just? 

It was not for himself he cared so much, nor, truth 
to tell, for his wife, but his daughter, his dear, dearest 
daughter, the treasure of his soul. He'd find a way 
out for himself. He always did. And his wife—she 
would wring her hands, moan discordantly and ex- 
claim: ‘‘Why, oh, why did I marry you, James Doak, 
that you should have brought this upon me!’’ She 
would taunt him of his soil origin, and scold him and 
be so cruel that it would actually brace him and help 
him bear his trouble. But the daughter! That re- 
fined, educated, gentle girl—his very life. How could 
he bear it? How cou/d he bear it? 

Thus, because of that daughter, A. J. Doak did some- 
thing he had not done since the days when his God- 
fearing father used apply the razor strop to the panta- 
loons of a certain stubborn urchin—he pleaded and he 
promised. All rules should be broken. James Smith 
should be taken care of, taken care of ostentatiously. 

He had as well appealed to the Sphinx. The New 

I 
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York ‘‘Scandal’’ man was sorry—he regretted bringing 
distress upon the Superintendent's family and the beau- 
tiful daughter, but his mission was to get at the facts 
and fire’emin. Frank the Ferret—for ’twas he, yes, it 
celebrated newspaper-detective of the New 


was the 
York ‘‘Scandal’’—was too kind to say what was in his 
mind: ‘‘Why in Heaven’s name didn’t you think of 


your family when James Smith was being carted home 
like a quarter of freshly killed beef?”’ 

It came out. The New York ‘‘Scandal”’ sold by cords 
in that half of the State. By seven o'clock that even- 
ing, fire was blazing in Fatvory Row. Doak was ten 
thousand times meaner than they had ever dreamed of 
his being. And yet they had spent their lives under 
his nose. The next day, the beautiful daughter’s car- 
riage was mud-balled’ by boys and she was hissed as she 
slipped from it into the post-office. Pinkerton men 
had to watch the Doak mansion that night. The 
Doaks were not only an object of hatred, but of 
loathing by the common people, and of contempt 
by the upper classes. 

It was ruin. 

James Smith’s health began to improve the mo 

ment he laid eyes on that issue of the New York 
‘‘Scandal.’’ In a week he was able to walk out. 
Mary, his stupid, siatternly, slaving, loving wife, 
declared she ‘‘had felt sure that tryin’ her Chris- 
tian Science would bring Jim ‘round, and it had.”’ 
Doak quietly transferred his interests to an- 
other city and began life as truly anew as could 
any punished felon. His opinion of journalism, 
however, could never be pared into shape fit to 
print 

The foregoing is the tale in behalf of the New 
York ‘‘Scandal,’’ the summary being as follows: 

Is it a serious proposition, the New York ‘‘Scan- 
dal’’?) Rather. 

Does it exercise power? It does. 

Does it exercise tremedous power? 

Now, let us glance at the other side 


It does. 


Years roll along, according to their custom. ~ 


grown to worship the New 
York ‘‘Scandal.’’ He extols its virtues by day 
and dreams of its virtues by night. While James 
has been extolling and dreaming, his daughter, 
Kitty, has been growing. She is now a voluptu 
ous beauty of nineteen. Her figure is madden 
ing with its luscious, billowy curves. The color 
in her cheeks dances in coming and going fire. 
Her big dark eyes are doors to entrancing depths. 
Her hair is silky and wavy as the corn tassel 
when the prairie breeze sets through it. ‘‘The 
handsomest girl in town’’ is Kitty Smith. Now, 
Kitty is fully as vain and ‘‘featherheaded”’ as her 
wondrous beauty might lead us to presume. In 
fact, her vanity and silliness even pass our ex 
pectations. James Smith is aman of such family 
that he unconsciously counts it each evening, with 
the exception of Kitty. He never has to count 
her. She is a proposition unto herself, a 
thing apart. For Kitty Smith is all the ethics 
james Smith knows. She is to him what religion 
is to the chimney-corner grandma—the only thing 
that makes life in any degree worth living. He 
loves her, idolizes her, worships her. She pains 
him, she hurts him, but her capers only make 
James Smith more steadfast in his love. She will 
scoot out o’ nights. She is always ‘going to things.” 
Leave the door ajar and Kitty will, slip through like a 
weasel. The times she has stocking-footed it upstairs 
and to bed at 11:30, 12, I A. M. and—yea, 2 A. M.—are, lo, 
these many. James Smith knows in his soul that Kitty 
“ought be spanked,”’ but he also knows he hasn't the 
courage to attempt serious reproof. The best the poor 
man can muster is to salve his convictions with: ‘Well, 
young folks will be young folks, I s’pose, and ‘pears like 
they ain’t no way o’ changin’ ’em.”’ He hopes things'll 
take a turn. There’s John Reagan, second engineer 
on No. 2—straight, strong, steady union engineer. 
He’s the kind of a man to be the husband of such a 
minx as Kitty. John loves Kitty, and sometimes it 
does look as if Kitty were going to settle down with 
John and quit her « onfounded didos. Wise, well-mean- 
ing James Smith. Unwise, wooden-headed James 
Smith. Does he know, for instance, that Kitty is 
full of literature? Does he know that her little top- 
knot is stored with the ten-cent thrills of ‘‘The Fac- 
tory Girl’s Lament” and ‘*The Chambermaid’s Re- 
venge’’? Does he know that Kitty already believes 
that if she ‘‘works it right’’ Leonard Cecil Rosemary 
Gordon w7// come for her and that he will ‘‘amble 
grandly along the magnificent avenue upon a magnifi- 
cent steed in magnificent style?’ Does he know that 
Kitty, his sweet, handsome, entrancing Kitty, already 
has an “‘affair’’? Why, if James Smith knew that Kitty 
were sneaking out these evenings to go to a certain 
hedge corner across the fields, the man’s blood would 
freeze. Yet, you good, honest, fool father, that is just 
what Kitty is doing and has been doing for some time. 

Recently a serious look has been on Kitty’s face. 
At times she goes about the house as if she saw nothing. 
Her eyes have the genuine vacant stare in them. Her 
cheeks too are not as valiantly bright as they were. 
James Smith notices it and says: ‘‘Kitty, what zs the 
matter?”’ Kitty declares: ‘‘Nothing.’’ She simply 
goes along, getting more serious and more pale. 

One evening, as James Smith is reading the local 
weekly, he suddenly exclaims: ‘‘Well, what d’ye think 
of this, Mary? That rich, wall-eyed Jenkins girl, daugh- 
ter of the mine man at the County Seat, is to be mar- 
ried! To, lemme see, a ‘Harold Routledge,’ it says, ‘of 
New York.’ Well, if that don’t beat—’’ and he drops 
the paper again. ‘‘Why, I’ve seen that Jenkins heiress, 
and her face’d make ye ache to look at her, but she has 
got the rocks. I bet her father’s worth ten millions.” 

Kitty manages to get out of the room without at- 
tracting attention and up the back stairs to her room. 
Then begin the throes of the horrible mental and heart 
agony that have been wrought out in the verbiage of 
myriad pens. Harold Routledge to be married to an- 


James Smith has 
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other, and she, Kitty Smith, soon to be the mother of 
Harold Routledge’s child. What shall she do? What 
shall she do?) Her father would kill her if he knew— 
Yes, here is the whole veritable situation—not a detail 
lacking. 

Kitty Smith has had, however, a suggestion that the 
previous thousands of her erring sisters did not have, 
and that is the hypnotic hint derived from the New 
York ‘‘Scandal.’’ Her dreadful questionings bring her, 
finally, to the almost unconsciously formed impulse to 
do as the ‘‘Scandal’’ women do—throw vitriol. 

The row takes place at the Jenkins mansion. Kitty 
tries to dash her vitriol, of course, not upon the ornately 
aristocratic features of Harold Routledge, but upon the 
countenance of Miss Arabella Crackenthorpe Jenkins, 
homely heiress. This follows, of course, the frenzied 
plea from Kitty, that Routledge belongs to her, and 
not only honor but necessity says that he must marry 
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The next day she was hissed as she slipped into the post-office 


her. The arctic sneers of the homely heiress bring 
forth the vitriol. It does not reach Miss Jenkins’s face, 
as the desperate Kitty supposes, for a warding arm 
keeps it to the dress and the arm. Kitty, after dash- 
ing the vitriol, dashes out and to the train for her 
home. She crouches in her chamber, expecting that 
every moment the policeman will come for her and 
she can see herself on the way to the scaffold. No 
policeman appears, however, for the Jenkins family 
does not want the publicity that would come to them 
if they caused the arrest of ‘this Smith girl.’’ Instead 
of talking, they do their best to keep the thing quiet. 
Their Hibernian second table girl, though, thought- 
lessly tells ‘ther young man.”’ 

A representative of the local paper gets hold of it, 
but he knows better than to even mention the matter 
in his shop, for old Jenkins owns stock in the sheet and 
controls its policy like a czar. Apparently, the thing 
will never get into print, but will go into that mauso- 
leum of news that is to be found in every inland city, 
“‘the stuff the local men would like to use but dassent!’’ 

There remains your County Man for the old reliable 
New York ‘‘Scandal.’’ He sends it in; does not imagine 
they'll care for it, but opines 'twill indicate he’s doing 
his duty. 

When that message gets to the ‘‘Scandal”’ shop a cer- 
tain sub-editor’s eyes pop out. ‘‘A Routledge in a 
scrape like that! There’s the whole Routledge history 
to drag in! There’s the rural heiress and her family 
arms! And there’s the delicious opportunity for 
‘agony’ writing on the ‘working girl’ and_ those 
‘moonlight meetings in the shadow of the hedge- 
rows’! Oh, joy!” 

The County Seat Man gets an order to wire in a his- 
tory of the Jenkins clan, a ‘tgood man”’ is put on the 
office end, and in two days a turious blast in red, blue 
and green wood-type announces: *‘House of Routledge 
in Disgrace.’’ There isa superb picture of Kitty Smith, 
exaggerated carefully in order to give her ox-like orbs 
the suggestion of soulfulness, and by her side is Harold 
Routledge’s classic physiognomy. The homely Ara- 
bella Crackenthorpe Jenkins gets an inside page. 

By some miracle it happens that Kitty Smith gets 
hold of that paper the moment it is tossed up the steps. 
One glance tells her what to do. Her father will be 
home at seven. She has just one hour. Kitty pries 
open her father’s chest and grasps the long, red wallet. 
Yes, there are some bills in it. She jams some things 
into a hand satchel, tosses it out of the window, creeps 
down the back stairs—and Kitty Smith has looked for 
the last time upon her home. 

James Smith enters the door punctually at seven. 
He can’t find his New York ‘‘Scandal” and sends one 











of his collection of small sons to the corner for a copy. 
James is sitting by the kitchen stove and his loving, 
slatternly wife is getting a workingman’s supper. He 
eagerly rips open the paper—‘‘God in heaven!”’ It isn’t 
getting to. him yet. His eyes have a wooden gaze. 
Then he slowly arises. He sways, and, next, he crashes 
down, this hundred and ninety pound man, as might a 
log, upon the dirty kitchen floor. 

And while James Smith lies there with his scream- 
ing, stupid, loving wife bending over him, the whiz- 
zing wheels are speeding Kitty Smith straight to the 
great city and the—bagnio. 

These two incidents, A. J. Doak and Kitty Smith, 
comprise the entire case for and against the New York 
‘‘Scandal’”’ type of newspapers. 

The wildest praise may be poured forth in behalf of 
this kind of journalism, yet we can not go beyond 
Superintendent Doak. We may rave at the monstrous, 

the indecent, and the anarchistic trend of the 
‘Scandal’? mode of administering journalism, 
but—we can go no further than Kitty Smith. 

Now, the vital question is: Can a New York 
“‘Scandal’’ newspaper be stripped of any of iis 
cruel and monstrous features and still make 
money or greater money? 

It is taken for granted that the proprietor of 
a New York ‘‘Scandal”’ will say: ‘‘It is the sen- 
sational story that sells the paper.’’ 

Let us forthwith accept this postulate and also 
let us most seriously realize that it settles abso- 
lutely nothing because of the greater question 
that sails over the head of the New York ‘‘Scan- 
dal’’ proprietor: 

‘‘What constitutes the most sensational story?” 

The author of this paper unhesitatingly claims 
that the whole truth zs the greatest of sensations. 

The sensationalism of the whole truth! Why, 
the proofs to be drawn from the business and 
professional world can be found by the countless 
scores. For example, ignorant lawyers abound 
as the torment, but on a certain day the great 
lawyer is to be in court. The court-house is 
packed. People jam the passageways and crowds 
throng the courtyard. Here’s a man who ac- 
tually knows law! Judge, jury, throng, hang 
hypnotized upon his words. All are there be- 
cause the great man is to dig out more truth 
than his feeble fellows. Is it a sensation? Look 
at the crowd for answer. 

Here’s the ordinary preacher complaining of 
the lack of interest in religion and the empty 
pews. The great preacher steps into the pulpit 
—and it seems as if the world were on fire with 
interest in salvation! ‘The vast church is filled, 
and they issue coupons for seats. The Bible 
suddenly assumes a mighty dramatic and poetic 
power. It is filled with tragedy and comedy, 
with poetry and pathos. The great preacher 
sticks to the Book closer than did his brother; 
in fact, about all he has to say is drawn from it, 
and yet—see the crowds! See the crowds! The 
whole truth is so much more sensational, so 
much more interesting, than the conventional 
platitudes. 

In the commercial world, what is the most sen- 
sational spectacle that can be discovered? An 
honest man. A few years ago, a distinguished 

author became involved in a disastrous publishing ven- 
ture. The author amazed the world by declaring that 
he was going to pay every dollar he owed! He had 
done the best he could and failed. There was no law 
compelling him to pay. More than that, the public 
pitied him in his misfortune. But when he declared 
he was going to pay every dollar he owed, the spectacl 
of such amazing honesty caused powerful news agencies 
to telegraph the fact all over the world. And the old 
man lectured and wrote and traveled for dear life 
Zealous news distributors kept feverish watch of his 
progress and bulletined their clients as they would the 
sickness of a President. The old man won. He did 
succeed in paying an indebtedness of thousands and 
thousands of dollars. An honest man was an immeas 
urably greater sensation than the tediously trite stories 
of the time-worn sharp practices of millionaires! 

Now, in the daily routine of practical journalism how 
frequently the professional observer has brought to his 
notice the fact that the greater the ability of a reporter 
to get and write truth, the greater is his power as a re- 
porter. Here’s a murder—a man kills a woman—the 
affair happening in a disreputable section of the city 
A young chap is on ‘‘night police,’’ and the young chap 
merely starts that soft pencil of his down through a 
thousand words of lurid flamboyancy and goes home 

But Jones, the ‘‘star’’ reporter of the opposition sheet, 
notices that the fingers of the dead woman are taper. 

Jones has a thousand eyes, The hands are those of a 
piano player. What wonderful, beautiful hands they 
are! Jones goes to his oftice and writes a “‘stall,’’ ze., 
a story which shall be in stupid accord with the stories 
that he is pretty sure will come out in the other papers 
—he wants to keep the rivals from getting a scent that 
the murder has ‘‘meat.’’ Thus Jones secures a clear 
field for his work during the next three days that result 
in ‘‘a story that zs a story!’ The woman is a daughter 
of a famous family, a pianist once ‘‘known on two con- 
tinents,”’ a love affair involving a celebrated man ends 
in opium, and opium ends in the wretched dive dissolu- 
tion. Jones’s story makes the other papers ‘‘sick’’—and 
all because Jones was able to get and write more truth 
than the young chap ‘‘on night police.” 

Thus the writer contends that when the New York 
‘‘Scandal”’ issued its terrible diatribe on Superintendent 
Doak, if it had based the story on the whole truth, it 
would have been vastly more sensational, and even 
more papers would have been sold. Suppose that in- 
stead of having it written to show that Doak never dida 
good deed, never had a good thought, and that the Com- 
munity of Interests Brazen Brass and Gall Foundry did 
not and never could execute one honest; business prin- 
ciple, it had been admitted that Doak worked while 
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A breeze from 
Old Ocean ora 
plunge in its surf is akin to 
the refreshing that Rubi- 
foam brings to the mouth 
in August. No month is 
more trying to the mouth 
and no month proves the 
delightsof Rubifoam more 
fully. Comfort, health and 
pleasure call for the deli- 
cious liquid dentrifrice. 
At home, at the shore 
or the mountains it’s 
wise to use Rubifoam. 


25 cents 


everywhere. Sample free. 


E. W. Hoyt & Co., 
LOWELL, MASS. 














Pears 


My grandmother 
used Pears’ Soap; 
perhaps yours did, 
too. We owe them 


gratitude for that. 


Use Pears’ for 
the children; they 
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eel Chairs 


We make a complete line of modern 
Rolling Chairs for adults and infants, 
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ing for FREE Catalogue NOW. 
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SCANDAL JOURNALISM 
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others slept; that temperance and regular hours gave him increased strength 
and mentality; that he had given large sums to charity; that he gave many 
thousands toward putting up the new High School building, the Public Lib- 
rary, and gave the Casino outright to the town; that the Community of 
Interests Brazen Brass and Gall Foundry employed five thousand hands, 
whereas the Old Pelter Brass Heap never had more than two hundred and 
fifty in a rush; that since Doak schemed through the new corporation the 
town had become a thriving city of twelve thousand, with paved streets, 
electric lights, and a cross railroad—what would have been the result of an 
honest story instead of a ruthless phantasmagoria of half-truth? 

Well—there would not have been a threatened Commune, next morning, 
among those five thousand uneducated working persons; there would have 
been something that would have led them to ¢zwk while planning their 
revenge, and the revenge would have been more effective when executed, 
because some thought had been given; there wouldn’t have been a feeling 
come over Doak that the world had rewarded his years of struggle with 
horrible scorn; there might not have been quite so desperate a resolve by 
Doak to show no man mercy henceforth. 

A story of whole truth would, after he had cooled somewhat, have given 
Doak opportunity to realize how mean, how hard, how cruel some of his deeds 
were, for he could have felt that he did get credit for a few good impulses 
at least, and perhaps he might have concluded that it would be quite as well 
to practice a little more of that religion which he worshiped so faithfully 
each Sunday at the First Eminently Respectable Cuurch. That is: Doak 
might have stayed in the town, and the town might have continued to get 
the benefit of his sage advice in municipal affairs, and the town might have 
been able to see the wondrous day when it could cay: ‘‘ Well, the New York 
‘Scandal’ trouncing was just what Doak needed! He’s been a good deal more 
humane since he was held before the people in his real light!’’ The little city 
might have continued to have Doak’s beautiful daughter to visit the Charity 
Hospital and ‘give her thousands and carry the flowers to the sick, for the girl 
realized that her father was regarded as a money-grabber, and it would have 
been her aim in life to spend some of his money among the poor and strive 
to show that she, at least, truly pitied the poor; it would have had the benefit 
of her sweet presence at the Women’s Club and the Women’s Charity Club, 
and her money and culture would have come in very handily there. In time 
it would have been conceded that A. J. Doak had ‘‘improved,’’ and as for 
the daughter, well, everybody would have known that she came about as near 
being an angel as was possible to one of human origin. 

But it was not to be. The New York ‘“‘Scandal’’ drove Doak from the 
town and doomed him to grow more and more cruel with each breath; it 
doomed the daughter to grow more and more under the influence of the feel- 
ing that there was no justice in the world; to feel that the world was only 
mocking her longing to be kind. Shamed and heartbroken, the sickness 
that finally came on her led the distracted father to believe that possibly 
God was very, very good when He ended her sufferings by taking her away. 

The case of Kitty Smith? I say coldly: A newspaper story that can only 
result in sending a girl straight to the bagnio should be ‘‘killed’’! There 
is absolutely no need of printing such a story. 

“‘But,’’ says our trusty New York ‘‘Scandal’’ man, ‘‘we’ve got to have ’em. 
We can’t stop to figure whom a yarn is going to hurt. We’ve got to grab a 
story and ‘play it up for all it’s worth!’”’ 

Bosh! Again I exclaim: Bosh! 

The crack newspaper man (and to its everlasting credit that is the kind 
the New York ‘‘Scandal’’ is willing to hire when it can find him!) is not 
troubled with the difficulty of getting ‘‘stories.’’ His difficulty is in deciding 
which he had best print! It is the tyro, the fledgling, who trots around 
to harass his acquaintances with: ‘‘Gee! can’t ye gimme a‘story’?’”’ In any 
fairly sized city, what the working newspaper man calls ‘‘women stories’’ 
are thicker than the proverbial hops. Most of them can be written to sell 
extra copies with no resultant damage other than to cause a peroxide blonde 
to utilize the ‘‘story of her life’? as a means of coming before the people 
as a butcher of dramatic art. The utter needlessness of thrusting out these 
Kitty Smith ‘‘stories,’’ these stories that drive creatures, physically women, 
but mentally children, staight to perdition! The unspeakable deviltry that 
the needless ‘‘story’’ works! Ask any newspaper man. 

Yes—here it is, here is the terrible phase of the New York ‘‘Scandal’’—the 
monstrous needlessness. Lacking a picture and slapping in the picture of 
another. Stealing a picture, lying in order to get a picture—any/fhing to get 
a picture. Taking a cable despatch of a few words, and making a lie that fills 
three columns and threatens to embroil nations. If the few words cable 
doesn’t come and the so-called ‘‘editor’’ thinks of it—a ‘‘special private cable 
from London,”’ and the three columns of lies just the same! Figuring whether 
a libel suit can be fought on it or whether it would be profitable to ‘trun her’”’ 
and let the libel suit come! Making every man who has over $100,000 an 
‘‘octopus”’ and ‘‘an aristocratic thief.’’ Never allowing it to be even sug- 
gested that a member of any corporation ever drew an honest breath. So go 
it, ‘‘Scandal’’!' Prove each day that not only is ‘‘one man as good as another,”’ 
but advise him by wood-type suggestion to grasp the torch and the bomb 
and show, by jingo, that not only is ‘tone man as good as another, but a good 
deal better!’’ Run it steadily in electrotype at the head of the editorial page 
that the millionaire who ever gives away a dollar does it to buy an admission 
ticket from God. Always make it that the adventuress who seduces a man is 
‘‘a tender, lilting, lisping, unsophisticated but beautiful young woman’”’ (no 
old women allowed!) ‘‘who was ensnared by the polished wiles of a millionaire 
Don Juan.’ Screech it in red-lettered screechment that the man who is in 
office is a garrisoned robber and hath hip-pockets bulging with bribe papers 
and railroad passes. Baste the clergy—realize that a preacher in a feminine 
imbroglio doth make ‘‘a shining mark!’ Red-ink it and wood-type it for 
Disorder, Chaos, and Anarchy until mishap strike your own dear wife, your own 
worshiped daughter, or your own personal safety—and then?—well, and then? 
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People All Over 
the World 


Thoughtful, conservative people 
everywhere, in every walk of 





life, are investing their savings 


in Pleasantville Terrace. 


Here are Some of the Many 
Excellent Reasons 


Pleasantville Terrace occupies the only 
desirable high ground near Atlantic City. 

Pleasantville Terrace is on the main 
line of the Atlantic City Railroad (Read- 
ing system) 11 minutes from the Board- 
walk. All trains stop there, except 
express. See Atlantic City time table, 
Reading R. R. 

Early investors have already nearly 
doubled their money. Pleasantville Ter- 
race is 55 feet higher than Atlantic City. 
No swamps. No malaria. 
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Atlantic City real estate values have 
grown enormously. The entire island 
was originally sold for less than $20 an 
acre—now its real estate valuation runs 
considerably over $92,000,000. 

A lot 50x 100, that cost $100, was sold a 
few months ago for $50,000. A property 
bought five years ago for $6000 was sold 
a few days ago for $150,000. But Atlantic 
City has practically outgrown the boun- 
daries of the island on which it stands. 
It must expand inland. 


Franklin P. Stoy, Mayor of Atlantic City, 
says: ‘/ regard Pleasantville Terrace 
as the natural suburbof Atlantic City.” 


We anticipated this several years ago 


by purchasing the General Doughty es- 
tate and laid out Pleasantville Terrace. 
If we had to buy this land now we 
would have to charge many times pres- 


ent prices. 

Just think of it—a building lot 25x 100 
feet, 11 minutes from the great Atlantic 
City Boardwalk, at from $25 to $55 (ac 
cording to location), payable in easy 
weekly or monthly amounts, within the 
means of the person of most moderate 
circumstances. (As little as $1 weekly.) 














Built by an Atlantic City Investor 


We definitely guarantee early increase 
in values and insure successful develop- 
ment of Pleasantville Terrace by offer- 
ing special premiums to those who will 
build. 

Note accompanying illustrations of 
building activity. 

Thousands of dollars have already been 
spent in improvements. 

Title is guaranteed. No mortgages. 
No taxes until 1906. No charge for deed. 
If you die before lot is paid, we issue 
deed to your heirs, without further pay 
ments. 

Whether you want to buy for a home 
near the couniry’s greatest playground, 
or for investment, by all means investi- 
gate this proposition. Call or write for 
free descriptive booklet to main office, 
address below. 


ATLANTIC CITY ESTATE CO. 
VICTOR J. HUMBRECHT, President 
Main Office, 1005 Drexel Bidg., Philadeiphia 
Atlantic City Office, 937 Boardwalk 


Opposite Steel Pier 
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or cheap tin roofs when 


AMATITE, the new Ready- 
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about half as much, and you 
can lay it yourself ? 
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nomical and durable roofing 
made. Mineral surfaced and 
needs no coating. 
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Donald Fraser School for Boys 

Prepares for leading colleges and Annapolis. Ideal loca- 

tion; altitude 1060 ft. Fine home influences, Forty board- 

ers. Each boy gets personal attention. Gymnasium. 
Write for attractive catalogue. 
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The Lawson False Alarm 


By LINDSAY DENISON 




















these days when we are overhauling the dictionaries to make room for the 
‘municipalization’”’ of public-service franchises and the ‘‘mutualization”’ of 

life insurance companies, it naturally fell to the lot of Lawson (Thomas W. 

of Boston) to undertake the barnumization of political economy. ‘To be 
sure, there are cynics who will maintain that Mr. Lawson’s labor is not directed 
to the advancement of pure science and philanthropy, but to manipulation of 
the stock market. Such as these will find in the chronicles of the Boston 
prophet’s jeremiad through the Middle West nothing more than if he had styled 
himself Old Dr. Lawson, the Boston Financial Specialist, delivering free lec- 
tures, handing out pamphlets, and promising a future remedy to all those who 
felt unpleasant symptoms developing in their midsts as a result of his exhorta- 
tions—said invaluable remedy to be on sale, in due time, at fifteen cents a dose. 

When Mr. Lawson left Boston he refrained from saying that it was his in- 
tention to start a prairie fire of retribution and destruction against the monop- 
olists of the country; but it would be ridiculous to say that the atmosphere 
of his car was not surcharged with some such feeling. 

As is well known, Mr. Lawson went West by way of Canada, in order to 
avoid the jurisdiction of the courts of New York; he gave it out that his enemies 
plotted to serve papers upon him in New York State, which might cause him to 
miss his engagements in the West. (Incidentally and quite naturally he re- 
turned over the same route because, presumably, the same enemies were plot- 
ting to delay his return to his desk in Boston.) At every station in New Eng- 
land and Canada, nay, at every watering tank stopping-place, the editors—and 
the reporters, when the editors indulged in such luxuries—of the newspapers of 
the vicinity bobbed up at the platform of the Lawson car and asserted a willing- 
ness to meet Mr. Lawson. There was innocent enjoyment of this evidence of 
spontaneous interest until out of the Quebec night came a solemn whiskered 
Scot with an open telegram in his hand. Was this the car of Lawson? It was. 


Lawson’s Progress Well Advertised 


‘I have here,’’ said the Scot, dubiously, ‘‘a message from a man named 
Humphreys, tellin’ me that there was a man named Lawson comin’ out on this 
train who would be glad to shake me han’. He says somewhat of Frenzied 
Finance.’”’ 

(Mr. Humphreys is a Boston merchant. He deals in advertising.) 

It was explained that Mr. Lawson was abed, but that doubtless, on awaken- 
ing, he would greatly appreciate the courtesy of the editor in coming down to 
see him. The Scot was not satisfied. His soul thirsted for knowledge. 

‘Teli me, man,’’ he demanded, as the train began to draw away, what is this 
‘Frenzied Finance’? Is it one of these breakfast foods, or what?’’ 

The first opportunity of gaining an accurate measure of Mr. Lawson's 
strength with the people was at the dinner of the Knife and Fork Club of 
Kansas City in his honor. It so happened that one William Travers Jerome of 
New York was there. The happy thought occurred to Mr. Lawson’s hosts that, 
inasmuch as Mr. Jerome has some reputation as a member of the guerilla army 
of reform, it would be a delicate attention to Mr. Lawson to invite Mr. Jerome 
to speak at that banquet. No yellow-jacket turned into a jar with a bumble- 
bee to keep him company was ever more full of deviltry than Jerome at that 
dinner. Nor was Mr. Lawson’s skin made less sensitive by the preliminary ad- 
dress of his publisher (upon whom the ‘‘ Topeka Capital’’ immediately conferred 
the title of ‘‘Flapdoodle Champion of Kansas’’) comparing him to Washington 
and Lincoln. When Mr. Lawson rose he could see no one in the room, no one 
in the West, no one in all the world but that man Jerome. Fora moment it 
looked as though the crusade were going to end in that outburst of grief-stricken 
rage; but Lawson got his second wind; it occurred to him that Jerome could 
take an attack as well as give one. ‘Two-thirds of the rest of Mr. Lawson’s 
address was punctuated with reminders to Mr. Jerome that the proof of Mr. 
Jerome’s reform professions rested upon Mr. Jerome’s energy and success in 
prosecuting the Criminal Rich. It was a sporty occasion. The Kansas City 
business men thrilled to the joy of the conflict. They raised the roof when Mr. 
Lawson finished. He went to bed that night full of the conviction that the 
West was ready to rally around his banner: ‘Sell To ’Em Until They Are 
Busted.’’ ' 

The Knife and Forkers were staid business men of whom conservatism and 
financial cynicism were to be predicated. Nothing seemed surer than that the 
country folk of Kansas, gathered at the Ottawa Chautauqua, would fairly grind 
their teeth with rage when Mr. Lawson addressed them on the essential evil of 
Mr. Rockefeller’s existence. As Mr. Lawson said, he regarded Kansas as 
‘magic soil for the planting of his kernel of truth.’’ The State had been a very 
hothouse for the forcing of radical notions to fruition since the days of John 
Brown. But he had yet to learn that there’s many a man who will cheer over 
a lively baseball game who will not take over the responsibility of putting his 
fortune into the support of either club. 


They Listened But They Did Not Sell 


The Ottawa Chautauqua received Mr. Lawson as it had received the other 
lecturers who had addressed it: Governor La Follette, Mr. Jerome, and Clarence 
Darrow. It was an assembly ready to be instructed in the ways of finance by 
one who knew the game. They were not ready to commit themselves to him. 
They regarded him as one who offered food for thought, not action. They 
were quick to applaud catching applications of the Lawsonese diction, sound 
patriotic sentiments, and mild denunciation of the crime of accumulating great 
fortunes. It was the day of the turning down of the Kansas State Refineries 
bill by the Kansas courts; the people were sore—but not sore enough to offer 
to shed their stocks and bonds, much less their blood, in Mr. Lawson's battles. 

At Albert Lea Chautauqua the tonic effect of a little political strategy 
injected into the situation was apparent. As at all the other Chautauqua 
meetings, an admission fee was charged for the beneftt of the association. But 
there was a hurrah and a whoop about the applause which had not been heard 
anywhere else, and late into the night there were groups along the main street 
arguing out problems of insurance and finance with great heat and enthusiasm. 
The dinner at Chicago represented nothing more than the seizing of a political 
opportunity by the professional opportunists who control the destinies of the 
Jefferson Club. 

How, then, did the West size up Thomas W. Lawson and his crusade? Asa 
man with a new idea, to be received with caution; as a new species of the East- 
ern entertainer; as a volunteer fighter against monopoly; as one who was telling 
the truth as he saw it; but not as a leader. 

In the laying out of his trip Mr. Lawson neglected to study the essential 
peculiarities of Chautauqua assemblies. They are not useful as the storm centres 
of popular excitement. The experiment of the barnumization of political econ- 
omy has not had a fair trial. Not until we have seen it tried with a week-ahead 
man and a two-weeks-ahead man and a brass band and a steam calliope, will we 
be ready to call it a failure. 
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For preserving, purifying, 
and beautifying the skin, 
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of the toilet and bath, Cuti- 
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EVER TREAT YOU SO? 
Coffee Acts the Jonah and Will Come up 


A clergyman who pursues his noble 
calling in a country parish in Iowa, tells 
of his coffee experience: 

“My wife and I used coffee regularly 
for breakfast, frequently for dinner and 
occasionally for supper—always the very 
best quality—package coffee never could 
find a place on our table. 

‘In the spring of 1896 my wife was taken 
with violent vomiting which we had great 
difficulty in stopping. 

“It seemed to come from coffee drink- 
ing but we could not decide. 

“In the following July, however, she 
was attacked a second time by the 
vomiting. I was away from home filling 
an appointment, at the time, and on my 
return I found her very low; she had 
literally vomited herself almost to death, 
and it took some days to quiet the trouble 
and restore her stomach. 

“I had also experienced the same 
trouble, but not so violently, and had re- 
lieved it, each time, by a resort to medi- 
cine, 

“But my wife’s second attack satisfied 
me that the use of coffee was at the bot- 
tom of our troubles, and so we stopped it 
forthwith and took on Postum Food Cof- 
fee. The old symptoms of disease disap- 
peared and during the 9 years that we 
have been using, Postum instead of coffee 
we have never had a recurrence of the 
vomiting. We never weary of Postum, 
to which we know we owe our good 
health. This is a simple statement of 
facts.” Name given by Postum Com- 
pany, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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- to deposit the price of the Cap in the Jeffer- 
son Bank of St. Louis. where it will remain 
- during the trial period, subject to your own 
order, If you do not cultivate a sufficient 
~ rowth of hair to convince you that the 
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